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Por the New-Yorker. 
AN OLD 80NG. 


A 84D old song of Britanny, 
Which oft I sing in dreaming— 
‘Whose touching pathos bids me sigh— 
When gaudy Day is gleaming, 
Oft from the toiling crowd I steal 
Up to the bill-top hoary, 
To breathe its numbers, which reveal 
Youth's sad, romantic story. 
It speaks of one whose love in death 
Was beantifel and sainted— Ns 
Who from the earth withdrew her breath 
Ere Sin her heart had tainted— 
Who loved, as in old songs they love, 
With love akin to sadness, 
Which wanteth heaven's pure sky above 
To bid it bloom in gladness. 
Oft when the purple evening beams 
Along the lonely mountain, 
And on the drooping willow gleams 
That shades the haunted fountain, 
I watch some gol.len cloudiet soft, 
Like bird half-slumbering, floating, 
And waft that song to it aloft, 
My tender wo denoting. 
Methinks 't will see poor Britanny, 
And my own native river, 
Which fedeless in my memory’s eye 
Shall brightly shine for ever ; 
And it may rest above her grave, 
And gild it with its splendor, 
And charm the free, exulting wave 
To a lament more tender. 

And when the sky of morning glows 
With heaven's ethereal roses, 
That quaint old lay unconscious flows— 
For ‘neath them she reposes. 

That song speaks of a chapel old, 
And a most lovely maiden, 
Who hid beneath th’ oblivious mould 
Her heart, by woes o’erladen. 
Thou sad old song of Britanny, 
Ah! whither art thou flitting? 

My thought, ah! whither dost thou hie? 
Unto thy bourne most fitting— 
To that stilly vale, and that chapel old, 
With its ariel richly painted, 

And that tomb illumined by its ray, 
Where the inted. 
Paris, 1638. Sees eae W.F. 

For the New-Yorker. 


A PHANTASY. 
BY MRS. LJ. B CASE. 

Ir is a bright May morning. An old man sits under a large 
oak, leaning on his staff, and gazing on. the beautiful scene | 
around him, with something of a sense of youth. The warm 
sunshine seems to recall his own spring-time, and his heart 
catches again a portion of its faded freshness. The late au- 
tumn has come to him, when the last flower has perished, and 
the sere loaves have all fallen, and the spirit wears the solemn 
serenity of that brief and languid sunshine, so soon to pass 
away forever. He is not unhappy, for he has outlived the 
sensibility of his heart, though, a long time ago, he saw the 
coffin hide the last of his kindred ; and he leans listlessly on 
his staff, or draws figures with it, in the well trodden path. 
Yet he has suffered, yea, most intensely, when, one after an- 
other, the beloved left him, and he, now so calm, who seems 
never to have known grief, even by name, once thought life 
could not be borne, when she, his early and dearest friend, 
lay down to her rest. But that was a long time ago, and if 
he has not forgotten it, the thought comes without a pang, and 
he is now as tranquil as the sheep that lie at a little distance 
from him. 
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glimmers above yon grove, is calling the village to worship. 

The old man lifts his head and ponders on those sounds. He 
has heard them mahy times. He hears them each succeed- 
ing Sabbath, yet they come to him now with an unwonted as- 
sociation. They have touched some familiar, but long silent 
chord, and the whole soul is thrilling to its vibrations. Long 

A spirit is beside him. He sees her not, but she is there, 
summoned from her sleep by those bell-notes, and she takes 
his hand and leads him through these old, forgotten places. 
The surrounding landscape fades. There are hills and val- 
leys that have long been strangers to his eye. A bright river 
washes a green slope, on whose smooth turf a group of noisy 
urchins are at play, some tossing balls, some whirling hoops, 
and some, the girls, are chasing butterflies. But there is one, 
a sober-looking lad, who has just launched a little boat on the 
stream, and is intently watching its progress with his thought- 
ful eyes. His cheek is rosy, and the sunny curls are lightly 
waving in the air. That furrowed old man, gazing on va- 
cancy, bears but little resemblance to that fair-browed archi- 
tect, whose tiny shallop occupies all his mind. 

The spirit opens another scene.—It is the counting-room of 
a merchant in a large city, but so luxurious in its furniture, 
it looks more like the private sitting-room of a man of busi- 
ness. One or two clerks are lolling on the rich settees, for 
it is not the fashionable hour for their active duty. Carriages 
are dashing down the street—many a gay equipage rattles 
along the dusty pavement, but that handsome young man, and 
beautiful girl, do not heed the clatter. They hear only the 
music of each other's voices. Love has a melody of its own, 
that drowns all harsher tones. She has come to the count- 
ing-room, ostensibly to seek Papa ; a rival lover would say it 
was to meet his handsome clerk. No matter. Papa will not 
frown and thwart the love of his only daughter, and they 
have only to declare themselves, and an elegant purse, 
and liberal out-fit, comes with his consent. That young 
clerk has forgotten now that little boat, and the smiling river 
of childhood. 

Again—lIt is a festival night at the house of the rich Mr. 
C——, in Bowdoin Square. Floods of light stream through 
its windows, and music echoes far down into the adjacent 
streets. His eldest daughter has just entered into a felici- 
tous and fortunate marriage, and this is the wedding-party. 
The rooms are brilliant with beauty and fashion, and crowded 
with elegant luxuries. The rich proprietor walks through 
the glittering saloons, with his fair, matronly wife on his arm, | 
as dear to each other, as when they made love, a long time 
ago, in the window of her father’s counting-room. They are | 
the happy parents of a beautiful, and promising family. 
The spirit leads him through many, aud varied scenes; some 
of joy, some of sorrow, of care, and of quiet, and now she pauses. | 
It is a sick room, nay, it is the room of death. On that | 





bed lies the deserted clay of one, who has left all tears behind, | 
in her upward flight, but the survivors weep. A few short 
years, and they too will lie as calmly; all but one, that bowed 
and spirit-stricken man, who mourns the wife of his early 
love—the companion of happy years. But Heaven is kind to 
him, and religion is doing her healing work on his bleeding 
heart. There is still luxury around, but what cares the 
mourner for wealth she may never share? 

There is a small, neat parlor, in a country village. A 
cheerful, but not lavish, fire is burning on the hearth. The 
carpet is of the plainest kind, and se is the accompanying fur- 
niture. A middle aged woman, in a widow's mourning, sits 
by the small table, at plain sewing, now and then stirring with 
her foot a cradle, in which an infant is sleeping. An old man 
sits by the fire with his head bowed on his staff, in that misty 
state of the senses, when Sleep contends with Thought and 
finally gains the mastéry. The contour of his form, and as 
much of his features as are visible, denote the rich merchant 
of Bowdoin Square, but luxury has given place to bare com- 
petence, and a smiling family are reduced to one child, and 





A bell rings. It is Sabbath morning, and the steeple, that 
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Again—There is a quiet grave-yard, where humble head- 
stones tell of lowly sleepers beneath. Among these, is one 
small, white pillar, where the mound is more neatly sodded, 
and the seeds of a few of the most common garden-flowers 
have been scattered by some loving hand. Beside this, is a 
little mound, which has no memorial-stone to tel] what little 
bud was thus early blighted—yet a few of the same flowers 
that spring on the larger grave, speak of something of con- 
sanguinity between the occupants, or, at least, that they were 
cared for by one survivor. An old man totters along the 
grassy level between the graves, until he reaches these 
mounds, and sits down here, and weeps. Alas, that the 
young navigator of the streamlet, the lover, the husband and 
the father, should be this lonely old man ! 

Once more.—He sits on a bench in front of a plain, yet 
comfertable mansion. Men, women, and children are busily 
employed around him, in the various occupations their age 
and condition permit, but the palsied fingers of that old man 
are exempt from all labor, for even the pitiless heart of pub- 
tic charity will not compel those tremulous limbs to any task, 
the will does not prompt. Yet he sometimes prefers pulling 
up a few weeds in the Alms-house garden. He has now 
grown careless of tending the graves, he once loved so well. 
No matter—this insensibility to past sorrows is the blessing 
of the aged ; else, mental suffering would be added to physical 
infirmity. 

Why should Memory lead him again through the ssrrowful 
past? But that fine May morning, and the Sabbath bell, 
have brought the tearful spirit, and she has led him through 
the shadowy lanes, the flowery gardens of his life, among 
festival scenes, and marriage splendor, and funeral trains, 
to leave him alone in the field of an Alms-house farm. Tears 
are in his eyes. 

But the mournful spirit is gone. Another is beside him, 
and her eyes are bright, and blue, as the skies from which 
she has just descended. She passes her hand across his 
brow, and his tears are dried. Around him, he sees forms, 
beautiful beyond human thought, and something in their faces, 
brings back the memory of those, who passed as pleasant 
dreams. They glide about him with noiseless step, or float, 
as gracefully as down, on the soft air. They hold no com- 
munion with him, for he is not of their number. 

Then the fair spirit takes him by the hand, and he is lifted 
up, and they ascend, far into illimitable space. There is no 
sun to light their path, but the spirits may not go astray in 
that luminous atmosphere. A holy calmness fills the soul of 
the old man, and a flowing melody, the language of spiritual 
happiness, is wafted along from some unseen shore of the 
blessed. They ascend farther, and higher, until they stand 
on the verge of a beautiful world, where bright forms are 
passing and repassing, to and from its lovely confines. The 
mournful spirit is again beside him, but she is a mournful 
spirit no longer. She has left her tears on earth—and her 
eyes now gleam as brightly as those of her sister, Faith, as 
she points out to the old man, the friends of his other years, 
in the radiant beings around him. The veil is lifted from his 
mind, and he says it-was good for him, that he has been af- 
flicted. Praise flows from his heart— Father, J thank thee 
that thy ways are not as our ways, nor thy thoughts as owr 
thoughts.’ 

Shall these bright revealings fade? Shall the spirit, that 
has been raised above the world, fall back to its coldness and 
desolation? Shall it have a foretaste of Heaven, and then 
return to the bitter streams that flow through mortal sands? 

It may not be. The intensity and rapture of those visions, 
have warned another angel to fulfil his task. Even now, he 
stands by the old man, and his face is solemn, but of strange, 
unearthly beauty, and as he passes his hand over those 
dimmed eyes, they are sealed forever to this world of tears, 
but those visions have become reality. His spirit may now 
hold communion with those who dwell in the skies, for the 
barrier that divided them is thrown down, and it now par- 





her fatherless boy. 


takes of their own ethereal existence, 
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The angel of Faith is gone. Her home is among the 
spirits that are yet in the clay, and the newly disembodied 
one, shall henceforth walk by Sight, but Me with her ra- 
diant countenance shall dwell by its side for er. 

Lowell, Mase. : ? 





For The New-Yorker. 
Padles from the German....No. Il. 


THE DYING SWAN. 
BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 
In the calm, deep sea sat the snow-white Swan, 
Bathing himself in the purple light 
Of the setting sun, that shone upon 
His dying vision in splendor bright. 
His life’s lone passion that hour grew strong, 
And he mourned for the glorious gift of Song. 
“ And must I alone—almost elone— 
Of the feathered race be void of Song? 
Sweet Philomela! had J thy tone, 
How exultingly would T float along! 
How would I praise thee, thou glorious Sun! 
How gladly die when my song was done!"’ 
Then silent he lifted his graceful head, 
And behold ! a glittering form drew nigh ! 
It was beautiful Phebus that stooped to hie bed, 
Arrayed in rich robes of the rainbow’s dye: 
“ The god of the evening and morning Sun 
Hath granted thy prayer, thou lonely one.” 
Then he touched the sun with his living lyre, 
And sang the song that Immortals sing : 
That song penetrated like burning fire 
The bird of Apollo—he tuned the string 
That now to his reptured sou! was given, 
And thrilled with music the air of heaven. 


Deeper, deeper he bowed his head, 
Till he found himself in Elysium land— 
In his real, heavenly beauty clad, 
In the midst of Apollo's minstrel band. 
The long-withheld boon had been granted in death, 
And he poured out in song his dying breath ! 
Eames Place, Feb. 3, 1841. 


GEMS FROM EMERSON’S ESSAYS. 


Forms.—Why, being as we are surrounded by this all- 
creating vature, soft fluid as a cloud er the air, should we 
be such hard pedants, and magnify a few forms? Why should 
we make account of time, or of magnitude, or of form! The 
soul knows them not, and genius, obeying its laws, knows 
how to play with them as a young child plays with greybeards 
anh tncenien. Genius studies the casual thought, and far 
back in the womb of things, sees the rays parting from one 
orb, that diverge ere they fall by infinite diameters. Genius 
watches the monad through all his masks as he performs the 
metempsychosis of nature. Genius detects through the fly, 
through the caterpillar, through the grub, through the egg, 
the constant type of the individual ; through countlees indivi- 
duals the fi species; through many species the genus; 
through all genera the steadfast type; through all the king- 
doms of organized life the eternal unity. Nature is a muta- 
ble cloud, which is always and never the same. She casts 
the same thought into of forms, ds a poet makes twent 
fables with one moral. i hints © opisit through 
the bruteness and toughness of matter. Alone omnipotent, 
it converts all things to its own end. The adamant streams 
into softest and precise form before it, but, whilst I look at it. 
its outline and texture are changed altogether. Nothing isso 
fleeting as form. Yetnever does it quite deny itself. Inman 
we still trace the rudiments or hints of all that we esteem 





Egypt, she meets Jove, a beautiful woman, with nothing of 


in 
the metamorphosis left but the lunar horns as the splendid or- 
naments of her brow. 


Ipestity or Naturne.—Every one must have observed 
tenn. 608 Some stieh, withes aty senting Geen, eaatee 
a like impression on the beholder. A icular pi or 

sl Gieans, We Bo net bivehion tho come omnia et ieagen 
will yet saperinduce the same sentiment as some wild moun- 
tain walk, although the resemblance isn owise obvious to the 


senses, but is occult and out of the reach of the understanding. || 


I tend a quarter of a mile 
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fallwithin the scope of every man’s beervation, I. 
household, or of 


A ‘ith whom I was riding in the forest, said to me, . 
| on alade dae cmelislic & eaten ij |] Cee more fi to the growth of character. It permits or 





| who inhabit them su their deeds until the wa pene pee ce ny ee ae 
has passed onward. This is precisely the thought which po- mre prove ~~ to 
\ etry has celebrated in the dance of the fairies which breaks || ‘R°,2©xt years; man or woman w bave re- 
off'on the approach of human feet. The man who has seen tate 0 sump guste Dosey, sit an eneats Seneee 
| he sing oon breakout of the clouds at snidnght, hes Been — 2 ~ ee 
; the creation of light and of the | B® neglect riner, is made inn orest, 

| presont like an arc « yielding shade and fruit to wide neighborhoods of men. 


world. I remember that being abroad one summer day, m 
pn al pointed out acetal el which might o Tur Worth or Boons.—The effect of ing on the 
1 to the horizon, quite accu- || public mind is mathematically measurable by its of 
rately in the form of a cherub as painted over churches—a thought. How much water doesit draw? I it awaken you 
round block in the centre which it was easy to animate with | to think ; if it lift you from your feet with the great voice of 
eyes and mouth, supported on either side by wide stretched eloquence; then the effect is to be wide, slow, permanent, 
| symmetrical wins. What appears once in the atmosphere | over the minds of men; if the instruct you not, they 
| may appear often, and it was undoubtedly the are of | will die like flies in the hour. 1 way to speak and write 
that familiar ornament. I have seen in the sky achain of sum- | what shall not go out of fashion, is, to speak and write sin- 
mer lightning which at once revealed to me that the Greeks | cerely. The argument which has not power toreach my own 
drew from nature when they painted the thunderbolt in the || practice, I may well doubt, will fail to reach yours. Bat take 
hand of Jove. I have seen a snow-drift along the sides of the iney’s maxim: “ Look in thy heart, and write.” He that 
stone wall which obviously gave the idea of the common archi- | writes to himself, writes to an eternal public. That statement 
tectural scroll to abut a tower. only is fit t6 be made public which you have come at in at- 
tempting to satisfy your own curiosity. The writer who takes 
Greatsess or Stvpriciry.—The costly charm of the an- his subject from his ear and not from his heart, should know 
cient tragedy and indeed of all the old literature is, that the |} ther he has lost as much as he seems to bave gained, and 
persons speek simmply—speak as persons who have great good || when the empty book has gathered all its praise, and half 
prenibe t knowing it, before yet the reflective habit has || the people say — what poetry! wha: !" it still needs 
| become the nant habit of the mind. Our admiration |) foe] to make fire. That only profits which is profitable. Life 
| of the antique is not admiration of the old, but of the natural. 6 yt impart life; and though we should burst, wo can 
| The Greeks are not reflective but perfect in their senses, PeT- |! only be valued as we make ourselves valuable. is no 
fect in their health, with the finest physical organization im }j tuck in literary reputation. They who make up the final ver- 
the world. Adults acted with the simplicity and grace of |; dict upon every book, are not the partial and noisy readers of 
boys. They made vases, tragedies, and statues such as healthy i the hour when it appears; but a court as of angels, a public 
senses should—that is, in good taste. Such things have con- | not to be bribed, not to be entreated, and not to be overawed, 
tinued to be made inall ages, and are now, wherever abealthy | gocides upon every man’s title to fame. those books 
physique exists, but, as a class, from their superior organiz®- | ome down which deserve to last. All the gilt edges and 
tion, they have surpassed all. They combine the energy of | rem and morocco, all the tation-copies to all the 
manhood with the engaging unconsciousness of childhood. ) libraries will not preserve Stal tn clocdindes beyond its in- 
Nobody can reflect upon en unconscious act with regret OF | trinsic date. It must go with all Walpole's Noble and Royal 
contempt. Bard or hero cannot look down on the word oF |) Authors to its fate. Blackmore, Kotzebue, or Pollok may 
gesture of a child. It is as great as they. The attraction | g.dure for a night, but Moses and Homer stand for ever. 
| of these manners is, that they belong to man, and are known | There are not in the werld at ary one time more than a dozen 
to every man in virtue of his being once a child; beside that | persons who read and understand 0 :—never enough to 
always there are individuals who retain these characteristics. | pay for an edition of his works; yet to every generation these 
. - . . . : " , da 
A person of childlike genius and inborn energy is still a Greek, || come duly down, for the sake of these few persons, as if God 
end revives our love of the muse of Hellas. A great boy, a |) brought them in his hand. “ No book,” seid Bentley, “ was 
great girl, with good sense, isa Greek. Beautiful is the love | ever written down by any but itself.” The permanence of all 
of Nature in the Philoctetes. But in reading those fine apos- \| books is fixed by no effort friendly or hostile, but by their own 
trophes to sleep, to the stars, rocks, mountains, waves, I feel || specific gravity, or the intrinsic importance of their contents 
time passing away ee an ebbing sea. I feel the eternity of to the constant mind of man. “ Do not trouble yourself too 
man, the identity of his thought. The Greek had, it seems, |! much about the light on your statue,” said Michael Angelo to 
the same fellow beings as I. The sun and moon, water and | the young sculptor; “the light of the public square will test 
fire, met his heart precisely as they meet mine. Then the | i+, value.” 
vaunted distinction between Greek and English, between ; , <titinancictaiiltitaiatigei sti, 
Classic and Romantic seems ~~ peduntic. When | Loss or Lire ix Navat Actions.—The naval actions of 
a thought of Plato becomes a to me—when a truth | the English have been always remarkable for the comparative 
that fired the soul of Pindar fires mine, time is no more. | small loss of life with which they have bees gained; and in 
When I feel that we two meet in a perception, that our two | the estimation of the country this has always formed a prin- 
souls are tinged with the same hue, and do, as it were, run cipal feature of the public triumph. The loss of Acre was 
into one, why should I measure degrees of latitede, why | the smallest ever known in an affair of such magnitude ; and 
should I count Egyptian years 1 \| decisive as the victory was, we should regard it with increased 


Serr-Retiaxce.—Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to pen gperes from ike fering © hope thet war (if such 
IS ar wtp cog oo aint et Gites Peni has | Bust come) may yet be carried on with diminished sacrifices 
found for you; the societies of your cotemporaries, the con- nee A. ry oa rm a) aa on ° 
nexion of events. Great men have always done so and con- beginning of the wat of de Fie a4 Sain fe 
fided themeeives childlike to the genius of their age, betraying | PEA" Howe's of the first of June, 1793, there were 
8 omg ter the Erernal was stirring oe eats | twenty-six sail of the line engaged, with 17,000 men. The 
See eee ee eee ae eter cried ify | total of the killed and wounded amounted to 1078. In Jarrd 
= Suet dostiay; end not otached ~ not | Bridgport’s action of the twentyahird of June, 1795, there 
eovey Gide: titnde iediantiod 8 velubasere endl Sites. || were fourteen sail of the line with 10,000 men. The killed 
ws hs adhe oft Saati Gade tie |, and wounded were 144. In Lord St. Vincent's action there 

RE tere ee ee ey eee Deen.” At | were fifteen sail of tive line, with 10,000 men. The killed 
io mache: Non yields us on this text im the fect || and wounded were 300 In Lord Duncan's action, October 

at behevier of children ~ ; ak ant That di- | 1779, there were sixteen sail (including two 50's) with 8,000 
| vided nd rebel snd, thee ditrest of sentiment because our | S20, <I tas Nie, festof Angus, 1798, there. wee oureess 
~ S eon maptny oThely aniad Selena . Gute | so)’, with 8,000 men. The killed and wounded were 895. In 
eye po uored, and when we look in their feces, Lord Nelson's attack on hagen, 2d April. 1801, there 











ro : : ” || were eleven sail of the line and five frigates, with 17,000 men. 
we are disconcerted. Infancy conforms to nobody: all con | The killed and wor 1594. “In Neleon’s bet. 


Nature is an endless combination and repetition of a viry few | forms to it, so that one babe commonly makes four or five out | de of Trafalgar, 2ist of October, 1805, there were twenty- 


laws. She hums the old well known air through innumerable 
variations. 


of the adul he le it. SoG armed 
| youth sshastand ser patel Leos with Appt || seven sail, with 17,000 men. The hilled and wounded were 
| and charm, and made it enviable and ious and its claims , 1524. In Lord Exmouth's attack on Algiers there were five 
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LINES 

Written on hearing of the death of Gronce Lancronp, Jr. of Utica. 
In the high bloom of promise he was cut down in the West by a fever 
of that new country. 


For the New-Yorker. 


* When our bitterest tears 
as the eyes of those that love us close, 


Stream, 
We think on what they were, 


with many fears 
Lest goodness die with them and leave the coming years.’ 


Wino from the gorgeous West! how free 
And sportively thy coming waves aloft 


The green vines that embrace yon slender tree 
* With marriageable arms’! In truth, a sound 


Of mirth and pleasant voices in thy path 
Must lurk. This gayety must bear to me 


Some news from distant friends. Near thy far source 
Thy breath has stirred the locks o’er brows where then 
‘ The pure and eloquent blood’ kept wizard riot 


Through the blue veins of health! 
Upon the Prairie-sea, amid the hum 


Of the young city there, thou 'st touched the hands 


Whieh formerly I pressed ; and now the elf 


That, laughing, sails upon thy viewlese waves, 
(A spirit of the Western wind,) bears to my ear 


The tidings of his course—eweet tidings, too, 
The health ef my far friends! 


Bat now how changed, 
Amid October's flashed and glittering leaves, 


The revelry and laughter lately heard ! 
A soft, low breath is plaintively at work 


Among the boughs that bend above my couch. 


And can it be that, in his playful course, 
The genius of the air has heard my words 
And my too fond surmises? Can it be 


That now by murmuring gently through the grove 


(Music most fit for Autumn's solemn hours !) 


He warns me of the loss of those whose health 


Poetic Fancy lately read, announced 


Amid the sparkling dance of leaves and waves? 


Delaying breeze ! on, with exultant spring! 


Kiss the gay leaves through every magic change, 
Till with their blushes all the landscape round 


Is flushed in glory worthy for the throne 

Of Winter's awful, snow-encircled king. 
On, with exukant bound! I will not trust 
The sad idea which thy whisperings waked. 
But ah! the word from no ambiguous source 
Has reached my ear. 


To his damp realm pale Death 


Has gathered still another of the band 


Whose names are dear and cherished for their worth. 


The poison that drank up his life destroyed 
A bloom of promise such as seldom greets 


A father’s anxious eye. The grave, that hides 


His prostrate form, has closed upon a mind 
Whose force and rich imaginative fires 

Might yet have lit a Senate with their light, 
And burnt his name upon the hearts of all. 
Departed friend !—of noble form, and soul 
Far nobler still—soft be thy voiceless rest, 


And sweet the dreams that float around thy couch 
In the still halls of Death! Let weeping friends 


Visit thy place of rest, to think on all 

The virtues that adorned thy life—to vow 
To imitate thy nobleness and truth, 

And wreathe thy name in everlasting green. 
Let skies be bright above thy dust, and let 


The quick, warm breath of heaven flow o’er thy soul, 


In earnest of ite wiumph at the last. 
My prayer is done. 

J How sad it is to die 
When the fine colors of the autumn-time 


Are lavished o'er the woods !—when Genius feels 


The inspiration of the glorious hour— 
And bracing, yet delightful airs glide on 


In freshness o'er the cheeks. Ah! then to see, 


Amid the atmosphere around the soul, 

The hand that beckons us away to dust— 
Ah! this is saddening—yet we must obey. 
The tears rise hotly whilst once more I bid 
A sad farewell! Friend of the noble form, 


And soul far nobler still! sweet be thy sleep !— 
Adieu !—once more—a lingering, fond Apixu! @. H. 


Oct. 7, 1840. 
—_—7_— 


Importance or Actiox.—Above all 


act, act !— 


here are more truths to be picked about than 
can Gad th beds. Deol eeurlah the Waite tein teas within, 


while books and words are only a kind of 
outside. 


youth, are like 


on 
Wortpcy Pursorrs.—The wishes and aspirations of 
columns of smoke, which, at first rise up 

to 


toward the ; i 
ae eae slouds, and then sink and sail along parallel 


N. Y. Mirror, 


{ 
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Wuat a panorama of mighty events does the name of Ma- 
Louisa cause to pass the mind’s eye! Born at the 
je Aree (Dec. 1791) of those tempestuous incidents in 
her father, the Emperor Francis, lost the best provin- 

ces that had been, one after another, added to the possessions 
of his ancestors, Maria Louisa learned from her nurse never 
to think of the French without shuddering with horror—ne- 


The of Atari ad perahed on the fs offic Tay 
on the at Essling, at Wagram, in « vain attempt to op- 
pose the murderers of Marie Antoinette, and the destroyers 


. 


it was, ladies seldom enjoy so much. 

Maria isa was then in flower of her age. Her 
stature was above the middle size ; her complexion was fresh 
and ing; she had auburn hair, Austrian eyes and lips ; 
and 


from legal 

was substituted: his title of King of Rome was chang- 
reheat eee 2 anne sarees 
Widowed and childless, but surrounded with pomp and 
magnificence, Maria Louisa left Vienna and hastened towards 
ber humbler metropolis. Greeted and applauded as she 

passed along, she drew after her hosts of Lombards. 
Parma was crowded, on her arrival, with strangers; 
friends and servants of her husband had hastened to rejoice 
with her in prosperity, and to find a home in the territories of 
i wife. Show, tri and enthusiasm re- 
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taly. 

Maria Louise, by taste and inclination eddicted to all kinds 
of refinement, declared herself a patroness of learning and art. 
She restored the University from the ravages of recent con- 
vulsions, and the Academy of Fine Arts from the invasions of 
French lovers of vertu. i i 





her and foot served as a model to Canova for hi 


i occupations. 
A year elapsed, and Mari isa became the proud mother | 
of the King of Rome. All E 
thunders announcing the event. Monarchs and Princes at- | 
tended the christening of the child—the last event for her of | 
unmingled prosperity. . . | 


was awakened by the | 


his mild inexperienced companion, | 


with the soul of its ison to Blois. Three days passed, | 
dad Potie cnwentinel; eleven dage later, Fontainblesn wit- |) 
Moria Louie ine the will of those | 
i isa never to wi 

ct over ber; she was ordered to follow her | 
father to Vienna—she without a murmur. 1} 

Napoleon wes exiled to his mock Empire of Elba. His | 
mother, his sisters, many of his friends, several of his ser-_ 
vants, Visited him by stealth, in haste, with tears of regret, | 


received them with attention, covered the child | 














| twenty arches, over the Taro, one of the mightiest of torrents. 
| She raised upon the ruins of an ancient convent a theatre, 
i the Scala in Milan and the San Car- 


} 


r Her bridges, her theatres, her superb villas, her magnifi- 


| cent cortége, her regiments of grenadiers, her profuse liber- 
| ality, before long exhausted her finances. Commerce and 
industry languished ; taxes were increased, and the state ran 
capella ann eipluns huntioubaitin 

Money went to Austria, now as a tribute of vassalage, now 


| 
| as a bargain of alliance. At one time, Maria Louisa paid 


her whom he always called ma petite ose, “* my little goose, ‘chon tae diiemps ae Odaveftareas, “Wareeies 
to the regency of @ tottering state, in the micst of intrigues | oo4 industry of the Duchy were sacrificed to preserve the 
and factions, in the days of and storms. : | presperity of the Austrian states. 

The enemies of her ; the territory of | But her own prodigalities and endless peregrinations were 


France was invaded; the allies arrived under the walls of | nor jess fatal than the cupidity of Austria. On the return of 
\| every spring, she began to feel uneasy within the walls of her 


. It was now the desire of embracing her son at 

eet en eee es now, her cousin at 
. . Wherever went, a long caravan of dames, pages 
scat, tonesoads i : 


followed. While the monarchs of Europe adopted an econo- 
mical style of traveling, under meaner names than the titles 
they bore, to enjoy more comfort and freedom, Maria Louisa 
went through the continent with all the pomp of the late Em- 
press of the French. 

Yet her subjects, half ruined and nearly starving, still hon- 
ored and loved her. They fondly believed her unacquainted 


+) with their miseries ; they looked upon her conduct as the con- 


sequence of Austrian policy; they continued to her, with a 
touching kindliness of feeling, the title of Majesty ; they sym- 
pathetically called her La Povera Tradita— the peer be- 
trayed '—and warmly welcomed her home. Sometimes they 
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i displayed the characteristics of Italian insurrectionary schemes, the to take flight, established 


covered ; it was a sonnet which embodied the 
Maria Louisa read and turned pale ; she bit her 
confounded 


feeling. 


days after sailing to Naples. 

Other causes helped to undermine her popularity : the gen- 
erai enthusiasm of her people, in the early years of her gov- 
ernment, awakened the } or alarmed the fears of the 
court of Vienna. It 
ing burst forch in I 


opinion of nations ; but history will shrink from the responsi- 
bility of asserting a political profligacy so atrocious: we but | 
record the long Iliad of her woes. 

Adam Halbert, Count of Neipperg, lieutenant of 
Hungarian light-horse, was appointed by the Aulic Council 
chamberlain and pri to the Duchess of Parma. | 


\ Duc d’ Angouléme in this crusade against the constitution he had 
| sion, through ambition at least, he would place himself at the 





The general, it is said, had orders never to leave her; she | 
had directions never to move a step without him. 


age at his arrival in Parma was not much above thirty. He | 
had a bright, martial countenance, and his left side-face was 
Send aes In his early campaigns the lance 
of a Frenc 


honorable wound was carefully covered with a black band, 
and there were charms enough in the eye that remained to | 
win a weak woman’s heart. The heart of Maria Louisa was | 
soon won, and before the 5th of May, 1821, the day of Napo- 
leon’s death, she preferred the groves ef Sala and the parks 
of Colorno to the watchful curiosity of the city. Her pale | 
brow had sunk from its habitual expression of Austrian dig- | 
nity—she remained confined to her apartments for long inter- | 
vals. In short, the Duke of Reichstadt had ceased to be | 
without a rival in her maternal tenderness. 

A Countess Neipperg was then alive, and, by the arrange- 
ment of the congress of Vienna, Maria isa, in case of mar- 
riage, was to be bereft of her state. The lovers, however, at | 
length found themselves both in a state of widowhood, and, 
the cabinet of Austria having yielded its consent, they were 
married with secrecy and haste in a small chapel at Naples. 
epoch of her connexion with Neipperg was a happy 


In affairs | 
of state, in parties of pleasure, they were thus constant com- || Carbonari, who, before the revolution of 1830, had received 
panions. Neipperg was a tall, fine-looking personage. His || 


h hussar had deprived him of his right eye. — 








e1pperg 
liberal sentiments. He was mild, and abhorred violent mea- | 
sures, and generally upheld the cause of justice and truth. He | 


mane; in public seditions he disarmed popular fury by his 


coolness and self-possession. In 1827 he died ; his regiment, || muituously to the palace of the cardinal-legate, and 


his family, his courtiers, and the whole population attended 
his funeral ; his helmet and sword were lain by his side ; his 
charger was slain on his tomb. Maria Louisa for 
Vienna. The i 


scandal. 

But the people of Parma have always been notorious for 
boldness of speech. Their discontents and animadversions 
were not now expressed in whispers. Maria Louisa could 
hear their murmurs, and read their lampoons. Unequivecal 


marks of di met her eye every where. She was in- || 
dignant at it. changed her manner toward her subjects ; 
they changed their feeling toward her; and when the general | 


vicissitudes of the peninsula, in 1831, arrayed all the popula- 
tion in war against their governments, Maria Louisa had al- 
become an object of their contemptuous dislike. 

The success of the Spanish liberals in 1820, encouraged 


of their | 


was a man of generous and || 


is style of living was simple; his man- || the papacy, as Gregory XVI. One fair morning, a few days | 


easy. In public calamities he was hu- | before his elevation, the students of the University of Bologna | 


voice pronounced that Count Neipperg jj 


| surgents, and in less than a fortnight the ardent youth of Ro- | 





N in 1820, and Piedmont in 1821, rose in | 
dinia, were both compelled to receive laws from their sub- 
jects. These revolutionary movements were, however, 
by Austrian arms. 
; every where prisons were filled, 


l 


ex 
In 

of then usual clemency. 
et nebo effusion of blood. A few Carbo. 
hari were cast into prison, a few others exiled. Some exam- 
ples were made of young men of high rank and expectations, 





The severities of ae fey ment, who were rendered 
Ici inquisitorial crue those attempts, equally , 
ill-fedged and ill-contrived i » Te eee ee cena | 
jects. They sympathized with the exiles, they visited the 
— of those confined as the shrines of martyrs, they swore 
z - : . 
won Soke became the favorite topic of all circles. 
Pleasure lost its zest; theatres and masquerades their attrac- | 
tion. The abodes of vice deserted, mourned over the im- 
of morals. 
Se ek ahaa te eal 
France had again raised the first cry of | 
‘ Liberty ;’ Belgium followed her 3 
imac prgehnd waaay ple am 
prepared start her torpor. All the elements were pre- 
ipstantaneous general explosion, but they again 


; 


a union of fool-hardiness in the conception, with faint-hearted- 
ness in the execution. An unexpected incident occurred to 
impede the regular march of affairs, and the impatience ef the 
friends of liberty hurried on the project to its destruction. 
Charles Felix, King of Sardinia, was on his death-bed ; his 
nephew and heir was Charles Albert, Prince of Carignano, 
who had espoused the lar party in 1821, had been bailed 
King of Italy, and in that character had then sworn to carry 
into execution in his newly acquired dominion the exotic con- 
stitution of the Spanish Cortes—the only one which happened 
at the moment to be ready for use. His subsequent desertion 
and apostacy had somewhat dishonored his name, for after the 

ion of the first Italian insurrection he had joined the 
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sworn to ; still it was a general belief that at his acces- ' 
i of the’ Enza, on the Modenese territory, five 
east of Parma. All classes, all ages, hurried to 
to hail what they termed the rainbow of liberty. 
women cut ad esd pr Sr white ribands 
w 


§ 


head of the movement. The inumediate death of the old ki | 
would thus have prevented in Piedmont all effusion of > 
and its armies would have marched over Lombardy, where 
the great contest with Austria was to be waged. 

The extravagant foreign policy of the French Lafitte admin- 
istration in secret gave assurances of assistance to the 
ish liberals ; indeed the slow and cautious i her 


geet 
ik ; 


on the square of her 
swords by day, and lighted 
through the streets to clear them. 
silence reigned in the city, no 


Hl 


, his minis- 


I 
atl 


private and public assurances from Louis Philli 
ters and the leading members of the Chamber of Deputies, at 
one time excited the discoatent of the French court.t In the 
beginning of 1831 the administration of Perier and Sebastiani 
was formed; these sagacious ministers saw the evils of La- 
fitte’s policy, and Perier, on his first appearance in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies as premier, announced that France, under his 


as yet, come to a 
positions, the Austrian commander replied, ‘ He had 
ders.’ 


ye “= Le if the encaie ory beret doctrines ; =A | The Austrian answer became known ; the windows of the 
she would never, directly or indirectly, conspire inst the houses gently uncased, the people ed out; a gun was 
peace of her neighbors, or take part with the against || fred from one, a dragoon fell; more firing followed, more 


soldiers were killed. The doors were then opened, the peo- 
ple sallied out into the streets, and, joining in bands, drove 
the weary squadrons before them ; square after square, street 
after street, age after p ian, the tongs tat ground: 
they fled to the palace, the insurgents pursued. Before its 
gates the combatants paused, each party rallied, and formed 
into order, and prepared to decide the chances of the day. 
While gazing for a moment at each other, in dreadful sus- 


their legitimate government; but that in return no govern- 
ment, under pretext of alliance, should interfere with the po- 
litical revolutions which might tnke place in other countries, 
France having determined to use all her powers to secure ‘ fair 
play’ for the two parties, in case of political difference between 
sovereigns and subjects. This declaration, politic undoubt- 
edly as it re; France, but unfortunate for Italy, deter- | 
mined the course of the Italian revolutionists. On Austria | 
alone all the existing Italian governments depended : its in- || Pens", the windows of the palace balcony were seon to move 
fluence once withdrawn, they had no existence. Every State || and then open; Maria Louisa terrified and in tears xppeared ; 
prepared to decide the question within its own limits, and the || She stretched forth her hands as if appealing to the generous 
emalicet were the mest laanetucus. || feeling of the multitude. The sight of her prod a won- 
In February, 1831, Italy was seemingly rejoicing at the derful sensation, but not of generosity ; the people rushed en 
elevation of the then popniar Cardinal Mauro Capaelluri to || 44 against her guards and artillery, and drove them against 
|} the palace walls. Her army was disarmed and dispersed, 
without firing a shot or leveling a bayonet, under her eyes; 
she was at the mercy of her subjects, a prisoner. 
The day won, a national guard and a provisional regency 
|| were organized ; the state prisoners were Rcented; the Aus- 
, cardinal, or priest, as temporal ruler. The || trians proscribed, and Maria Louisa was obliged to sanction 
for the cardinal was at the conclave, had nothing to reply; he | these measures. Alternately in paroxysms of tears and faint- 
called for his carriage, and bade the postillion sabe Gs send |} ing fizs, the chivalrous hearts of the youth who governed the 
to Rome. The disarmed the Papal troops, pulled || iMsUrgents, were not proof against the aspect of female sor- 
down the keys of St. Peter, and sang ribald verses against the || T°™, and, on the third day of her confinement, they released 
Apostle and his successors ; formed a national guard: installed | her, in spite of the remonstrances of the Carbonari, whose 
a provisional ment, and shouted for the prosperity of || shrewd policy taught them to appreciate the value of such an 
Italy, Fienza, Rimini, Ravenna, and all the towns of ({ hostage, in case of Austrian interference. A squadron of 
followed the example of Bologna, and with the rapidity of the || ational guards was drawn up, one of her carriages was 
wind the phantom of ‘ Liberty,’ ran wild and victorious to the i brought forward, and surrounded by armed citizens in a for- 
walls of Ancona. The garrison of that citadel joined the in- || ™idable array, with tricolored banners waving around, and 
national songs resounding through the air, she was escorted 
magna arrived in sight of the Vatican. Here the French em- |) @ the banks of the Po, and there bidden farewell. 
bassador came to meet them and enjoined them to proceed | Fora month, joy and gladness rioted in her dominions ; no 
no farther. They obeyed; but only after having set their lives | order was taken; no laws violated; public faith and honor 
on a cast, to abide the hazard athe die. | were plighted for public tranquillity. Meanwhile, Austria 
In the north, the Duke ,of Modena, the only sovereign in | 9% France had leisure to come to an arrangement; and the 
Europe who still refuses to recognise Louis Philippe, and | ™itistry of Louis Philippe explained, that their declaration 
who, if Henri Misley, the originator of the Italian conspiracy | ¥** "0" intended, as the Italian insurgents had construed it, 
is to be credited, had been induced, previous to the breaking | to bind France to any active measures to prevent Austrian in- 
out of the French revolution, to countenance the insurrec-  @Tference ; while Austria declared that her only wish was to 
tionary plans, but who, after that event, hastened to Vienna, | march into the disturbed districts to put down the insurrec- 











assembled in haste and unarmed at a café, they hurried tu- | 
* . . . . . I 
torily signified their determination no longer to acknowledge 
prolegate 





King of the two Sicilies, and the king of i 
|| conspiracy in his little capital; and ascertaining that the 
wever, 800M | principal conspirators, to the number of thirty-five were as- 
and conspiracies were || sembled in the house of a 
ro a vo see eee i ape he gallantly ordered his battalions and artillery to - eae ge we = Rt pe ay og 
Maria Louisa, or rather ; ; . its nationa i 

. ~ ay aan Orruh ia ed J . led spore Guasn, hostage and bombarded the house ; the || guarce va as far as Fiorenzuola, a 


| 


and they were'sent to the galleys of Genoa. I 


|| Bologna. He put himself at the head of his victorious troops, 
| took his treasure, his children, Menotti, and his other pris- 
H oners under their escort, and having 


to place himself under the 
jects now recovered from their terror, they alternately laughed 


and read his recantation at the feet of Prince Metternich, | tion ; that she had no desire to continue te occupy them. 
was already at war with his subjects. He had discovered a | The Austrian troops crossed the Po in the beginning of 
| March. One division proceeded to Parma and Modena; 
|| while Baron Frimont, the commander-in-chief, advanced at 
ipal citizen, named Cyrus || the head of about 20,000 men against Bologna. The first 
| blood was shed in the territory of Parma. A detachment of 
conspirators : the doors, and firing from the win- | little town ten miles distant from Placentia. It consisted of 
dows, defended themselves vigorously for upwards of two | two hundred students from the university, half soldiers half 
hours, when, on a threat from the ducal commander, Colone] | 4emagogues, sent to rouse the passions of the ignorant peas: 
Stanzeni, that unless they surrendered he would batter down | ®try. They were attacked while asleep by o Hungarian 
the honse, and allow the women and children to perish in the || T°#'™ent, supported by artillery; surprised, drow sy, and in 
ruins, they were induced to yield. i disorder, they fought for two hours with severe loss to their 
Scareely had ‘Ii Duchino,’ the little duke, as the martial || enemies and themselves. The survivors then surrendered, 
prince was somewhat eontemptuously called, taken breath i and, with ropes round their necks, were led to Placentia, to 
from this exploit, when tidings reached him of the events of | — place Maria Louisa had repaired with the remains oi 

court. ; 

The news of this breach of non-intervention, on which they 
relied, awoke the people of Parma from their happy dream, 


appointed d regency, | 
but did not dismay them. Eight young men set out in dis- 


Se eee nd | » on : pry ade 
rom his disproportionate military armaments, beyond the l'o, || &*€ 17 Carriages, went across a porti isputed territory, 

van @ mate His sub. | 8nd seized on the person of the Bishop of Gusstalla, an Au-s 
Lee ae ee eer ee Lane 





and swore at their sovereign, plundered his palace, compelled senes tio hears of Mis Gisaien, 55 epee dap, Say arried him 
(eo before the in triumph to Parma, where he was : aide gueete, 
of 1830 broke the clavetion Leute Phillipe to the and kept asa hostage. He was compelled to write a letter 
Crone of eid il ‘Misley’s Memoirs of the Insurrection,’ to his mistress, to assure her that the touching of a hair of 
fuorwm magne pers the head of one of her prisoners, would be the signal for h ig 
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sonoarp 404 poeaol esmoy vu “yeep 
The provisional governinents now saw how hopeless any 
resistance to Austria might , and they prepared for sub- 
mission On the 20th of Marck, daybreak a column of 


metropolis: she found it sullen and silent. Shops and win- : , 
dows were shut; at the theatre some of her courtiers raised , Will bear them blooming to more heavenly bowers, 


the cry of former years, ‘ Long live Maria Louisa ;’ but not 
a voice responded to it, all was still as death. The Duchess 


confined herself to her palace surrounded by Austrians, and | 
proceeded against the rebels, few of whom fled. They were | 
tried before the ordinary tribunals, and according to the ac- | 
customed laws. No witness could be found to testify, no | 


crime could be proved against them, no judge could be in- 


duced to convict, the government used no unlawful means to 


punish. Maria Louisa had a feeling heart; she 


als, and those for a weak woman's reason, a personal 
thy. Delightful contrast to the blood of the proscriptions of 


daylight in one of the most populous squares of the ci So The milk is rich and excellent, the 
| 


She had few accomplishments, and indulged in those re- | as their sisters in Dorsetshire. Beside butter, they make a 


| Twene is an altar at which humbly kneel, 
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‘When Eve hath donned her sable robes of wo, 

1 And gentle spirits meet and kiss below, 
The sad in soul, whose lot it is to feel 
Those pangs which Time has not a balm to heal : 
And on this shrine they scatter sacred flowers, 
i While silent tears their glowing richness keep ; 
And deem they then that in the evening hours 

Those holy sprites that roam while mortals sleep 


It Where live the lost—the loved—for whom they weep ! 
| OQ who hath seen his fond hopes from him steal, 

And felt those pangs the heart-forsaken feel, 

And findeth not an altar where to kneel ? H. H. 
Norwich, N.Y. 


i LIFE IN ITALY. 





| the common people of that section of Italy: 
i 
| erally keep two small cows and a heifer, which they feed on 
' the scarlet clover and lupine, ash leaves, and shrubs, and oc- | 





ied | The London Metropolitan for March hasan article on ‘The | ‘Ber Diss tucks, and then flounces again,” and this is 
an amnesty, in which she excepted only twenty-one individu- | Baths of Lucca in the Summer of 1840,’ from which we ex- 
al antipa- , tract the following account of the condition and character of | band 


The common people, especially those on the mountain, gen- | 
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hanging 
cotton, but on festas, of white 
cotton, or coarse tulle 
| Amongst rich ein, Se eee 
countenances, not bad figures. wear proper 
' French corset, and exceedingly ‘well-fiting gowns, with 
sleeves as well plaited down, and flounces as numereus, as 
our own. Their hair is neatly tucked behind their 
over 


i 
i 
g 
i 


fine embroidered tulle veil, which has a graceful effect 
| their waists were as well laced in, their bustles as large, their 
| skirts as full, and stiffly starched, and their embroidered mus- 
lin canezons as fine as those of the ladies around them; and 
as they walked along, fanning themselves and conversing gaily, 
they really made no despi appearance. Indeed the rich 
pre tld FE Bo ele ead gue The 
other day, our ly, Carlotta, was showing us her silk 
wedding-dress, and remarking that she had it seme brae- 


De peer mag es ‘women ; we have seen sev- 
remarkably fine countenances. On ordinary days they 
| wear caps of round corduroy, or dark velveteen jackets, but 
on festas there is a great turn-out of broad-cloth and black 


] cattausiiy sive difus was to patien' eo cho patchats of tie pours } haan; the cigar is always in use. Most of them can read and 


| butter, though white, would be eq: well tasted if properly 
' managed ; but they do not a dairy here, and never || 
' wash out the milk sufficiently 
it sour; we tried to explain this, but we find them as conceited 


(fom the: batt, which makes | at work, wear more than a chemise 


_ write ; they are men of excellent industrious habits, and pos- 


| ease consiiepahio weslth 


features coarse. They are extremely industrious, making 


fine . _ | substance of curds and butier mixed together, called ricotta, || their boy carry a burden, and culti- 
ments only, which are supposed to add a zest to luxury ! resembling the Scotch crowdy, and which they bring to us, | See mean boheme es ogaee senitiein ~ voy All 


So meagre were her acquirements, that on her 
Empress, she was not much beyond the elements of the 
French language, of which a characteristic anecdote once 
amused Paris. N , who was not always careful in the 
choice of his expressions, in a fit of impati against some 
show of reluctant spirit on the part of the senate, walki 

up and down in a passion, and stamping on the floor, had ex- 
claimed, ‘ Ces sont des ganaches.’ ‘ 
Maria Louisa timidly approached him, and asked for the 
meaning of the word ‘ ganache.’ Napoleon answered with 
embarrassment, ‘ why—it means—clever fellows.’ The Em- 
press treasured up the expression. During ber regency, being 
pressed to answer some difficult question, ‘ Let me consult 
> Ar ‘hehancelllor,’ said she, ‘ qui est le plus grand ganache 

tous!" 

In 1832, Maria Louisa was called by the illness of her 
first born, to Vienna. Her large family by her second hus- 
band was supposed, in some degree, to have alienated her af- 
fections from this soli of her first nuptials; and 


3 
| 


to 
of her father, the Emperor Francis. She re 





Stupy or History.—Scholars have generally a better idea 
of ancient than of modern / 


comprehensively. The boy's min 
multiplicity of wars, nthe br and onputenn which crowd 


the pages of our modern records. Objects w Pow nathe & ot 


are always confused ; we must remove them to a certain 
tance to give a good wrial and lineal perspective. 


———— 


Ruwwine ror ax Orricr.—“ Hallo, where are you going 1” 


“I'm running for an office.” ‘“ What office? 


uire 
Glenn's—do n't stop me—1 'm sued.” 


Cincinnati Chrou. 


ig || eaten with fresh butter are not bad, but are so heavy and in- | , 
to gather the || 





| neatly put up in baskets made of fern leaves. 
The better 


classes are kind-hearted ene 
tons, 


ter class are, in general, proprietors of a certain || their own poverty, and maintaining their destitute relati 


\ quantity of land, cultivated either as vineyards if on the sunny 
| rent land on lease from the great proprietors or signori, and a | 
| pezza, or part of a chestnut wood. The share system is | 


oe Se ren ee ee 
|| They live well, generally having soup and meat daily, éspe- | 
|| cially in winter, cheese, and good home-made brown bread, | 
| from the flour of the grano grosso, with wine in abundance. 
| In short, as they say to us, ““ We have nty of food, wine | 
| and fruit; what we want is money, but we find it almest | 
_ impossible to get.” 


, are very ill off. The men come down daily, | 
| sometimes four miles, to labor on the roads, &c., for a paul a | 
| day. They can rarely buy wheaten bread, still more rarely 


! idge, and thin cakes, called netci, unleavened, and baked | 
| like the Scotch barley scone; they have a sweetish taste, and | 


digestible, that one, with a little wine, will s 
| man fur a day. These people are emp 
| chestnut harvest of the signori, and get two-fifths of the pro- 


| hauisted, and then they must buy the meal from the fattare of 


| 


dear to the poor creatures. One day we meta | 
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bag, and she said, was all they had to live upon 
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| side of the hill, or in grain if in the valley ; beside which they | 


j classes, on the contrary, who inhabit the moun- | 
| win sieges 


| butcher meat; they chiefly subsist on chestnut meal made into | ‘° 


| duce as payment for their labor. On this they subsist till ex- | 
the proprietor, who keeps it in stores for the purpose, and sells |. 


old woman, who had come down from one of the highest |) 
tea bene! 


= 
Ft 


without a murmur, even adopting, and rearing amongst sheir 
, own children, friendless orphans, without any prospect of com- 
| pensation. The and morality of the Lucchese 

| try are well known, and even the bad example of the igate 


are blockheads.’ | strictly followed, and half of every kind of produce is delivered | couriers, and bad characters that yearly swarm to the Baths, 


have not yet materially injured their good qualities. Either 
alone, or attended by a country boy, a lady can at all times 
| take the most distant rambles, on horse-back and on foot, with- 
| out fear of receiving even an uncivil word. When thefts are 
| committed, the culprit is always found to be a from a 


| distance, attracted here by the confluence of rich strangers. 


The work which perform, censidering their inefh- 
Pe Anew road, with high bank 


-barrow, but he shook his head, and 
said that “ their own way was the best.” The work is really 
' muking cuasiderable progress, but a hundred and fifty men are 





A Coxression.—A young convert in the country, recently 
got up and was making confession somewhat after this sort, 
ee: A have been very wicked, indeed I have ; I have cheated 
many persons, many ; but I will restore four fold ;’ when 
he wat interrupted by on old lady thue— Well, J should 
think before you confess much you had better marry Nancy 
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Stebbins, as you agreed to!” Boston Post. 
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The chemical cha yr of lead i 
a in ng is, 

that the is driven off by means of the heat. The 
charcoal at the same time absorbs the oxygen which has, by 
exposure to the air, combined with the ore; the lime also 
absorbs the sulphuric acid which is formed by the union of 
the sulphur of the mineral, the oxygen of the air and the wa- 
ter from the wood, which forms a sulphate of lime. The 
metal being thus freed from other substances by the be- 


comes fused, from its specific gravity, sinks to the bot- 
tom and runs off. 


istence of lead ore. It has been remarked that blue grass 
alone grows in the vicinity of mineral. It has also been per- 
ceived that over a heavy body of mineral there is a sway or 
concavity in the external appearance of the earth; likewise 
Se ee ee ee ae 
found to exist. An interesting and sin occur- 
rence in mining is, that perpendicular crevices running north 
and south seldom, if ever, contain lead ore, while those run- 
rung cast and west are seldom found without more or less in 
them. These last two are sometimes found to run for miles | 
in a straight line, crossing several ravines in their course ; | 
thus when a perpendicular crevice, running cast and west, is 
found to contain mineral, on one bluff its course is taken, and 
shafts are sunk on the adjoining bluff. 





PROFESSOR WILSON. 

Professor Wilson, in the opinion of is many,the greatest liv- 
ing ornament of the Edinburgh University. Asa ayy 
cian, perhaps, he cannot rank with his predecessor in the 
Moral Philosophy Chair, Dr. Brown, but to the rea- 
der Wilson's is by far the best known name. I » who is | 
there with auy tensions to letters or taste, who has not 
bent before the shrine of his genius—whose heart has not felt 
his deep thrilling pathos—who has not luxuriated in the never 
failing fount of fancy—in the brilliant imaginative } 
poured forth with the lavish prodigality of one who gels his \ 
stores inexhaustible 1 What Scetsman is there whose spirit 


eens a -writing before him is not dis- | should not be a matter of especial wonder if they regard her 
tinct. For close abstract reasoning, and dry with soberer feelings than do those who mingle but little 
analysis, he seems, possessing much logical acuteness, || with her. I remember a very remarkable instance of tho 
to have no great relish; it is evident! work. He loves || awakening of deep and serious thoughts in the mind of a sai- 
better to dwell upon the career of the passions | lor, by the sight of an object at sea, which on land might 
and affections, than soberly to dissect and trace them to their | have produced no effect. I was making a passage in one 


source: he delights wo consider the subject as a poet, rather || of our Havre packets, and one Sunday afterneon I sat upon 
than as a metaphysician; but when the theme is one | the 

gives scope to, and harmonises with; his glowing and enthu- | 
siastic turn of mind—when he can riot in the fullness and lux- 


| 
forth his thoughts, unstudied and 
freshly up from the fulness of his heart. 
(and they are neithor few nor far between) Wilson looks like | t 
one inspired. His eye, ‘in a fine phrenzy rolling,’ gemeally | fulness. 
gleams—his features, always commanding, appear doubly so | 
when lighted up by the conscious fire of genius—he seems | 
for the time ly carried away by the strength of his feel- 
ings—perfectly unconscious of every thing but the one absorb- | ‘ 
ing topic. On such occasions his language is perfect poetry ; || tinctly reflected in bosom of the ocean. As I stood gaz- 
and, indeed, hts frequently flow from him which pro- | ing upon the bright vision, I heard seme body exclaim, ‘I 
duce an almost trical effect upon his class. || see it! 1 see it !'—and turning round, I perceived the sailor 
heard him will forget his saying, soon after the death of his || to whom I bad read the chapter from the Bible, standing by 
lady, (an event which affected him most deeply,) in apology || my side, absolutely pale, and trembling. From the most 
for some delay in i the prize exercises, ‘Gentlemen, | fane man in the ship, he became the most quiet and ful. 
I could not bopper. y be in the vale of the shadow of || From a degraded position in society, he soon rose to a station 
death?” The thought may be quaint, but it is very beautifal | of honor and usefulness. Afier our arrival at I lost 
and very touching. \| sight of him for a year or two, and probably should have for- 
It is a high treat to hear Wilson repeat poetry. True, his | gotten him altogether, had he not surprised me one morning 
enunciation, owing to the loss of some front teeth, is rather | by a call. He was now Mr. H——; and in his new charac- 
indistinct ; but it is not any mere effect of elocution that pro- | ter I could hardly recognize the once reckless and abandoned 
duces the effect his recital of poetry always has. It hasbeen | Jack Tar I had known on the ocean. He attributed the en- 
said that ‘ is you wish your hearers to weep you must first weep | tire change that had taken in his feelings to that glo- 
yourself,’ and it is the , intense feeling, of the beauty or the | rious bow of aise which awoke in his mind a feeling 
sublimity of the passage he is repeating, so manifest in himself | of reverence for his Maker. Kaickerbocker for April. 
that communicates itself to others. Long after bearing him aa 
give a magnificent passage from Milton, have the deep mu- || Gov. Westwortm axp nis Lapy.—Some thirty miles 
sical tones of his voice continued to haunt us. ! nerth of Dover, N. H. between Wakefield and W. a 
Wilson, however, can be gay as well as serious, and he not || the road to the White Mountains the old farm of 
\ 


the sun had risen. It was calm and cloudy; and presently a 
glorious rainbow eo the whole heavens, and was dis- 











unfrequently sets his hearers in a roar by his quaint, dry Gov. Wentworth, the last of the Colonial Governors of New- 


touches of humor, delivered in a style of the most irresistible || Hampshire. It was here, in the midst of what was then an 








has not been stirred within him, when, with words that ring 
like trumpet ds, he di ves of his country— its rivers, || 
its mountains, its heroes?’ Ln what corner of the world, where |, 
our tongue is spoken is not Magato be found—and who is there || 
ia whose mouth the redoubted ‘ Christopher North’ is not as |) 
« household word! For some time back he has been resting 
on his crutch; and sad isthe blank in the pages of Ebony 
woes Se ee. Let us , however, that he is again 

like a giant , and re-assert him to be 
the first writer in the first magazine in the world. In 








ineat men is so much in request (albeit ced whee shacion,| 


‘ i ife, 
pee may feel interested in a tow jonings bom 


the note-book of an old nS Goan: <f 
So Sole of Petes, ent hn‘ Ligh Shadows of Scottish 
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him, find right that caught a Tartar 
Tho Protassor deve wie ochtloune the toad graces, but he can 
well afford to be eccentric. His clothes (to use a common 
ee ime be very much the of having been 
thrown at with a ; he tly gives his razor 

over : 

brush or comb. Wilecp's foce ia decidedly tteelbeveal, Yad 
pete that firmness and decision of character which 


There is no Professor more in the University, and 
many are the admi encounters as he crosses 
the q le with of torriers at his heels. His 
class is generally crowded, and there is frequently fair 


drollery. Sometimes he touches, but only touches, perhaps || almest unbroken forest, on the banks of a levely lake, whose 
by a word or indirect allusion, upon some political topic of || sides ascend gradually to the base of the high mountains 


the day; but far oftener we rage pecongmeag ape) akg er Faget Ya dog, eourtier of England estab- 
haps upon some essay before him, or upon any litde inci lished his residence. Clearing enough around the lake to 
which might have occurred in the class. | open its beauties, he erected a magnificent dwelling, in one of 

To his students, Professor Wilson is uniformly kind and | loveliest spots in New-England. Roads were made, 


courteous; encouraging them to apply to him, and always | fences were built, trees were transplanted, flowers and foreign 
ready with his advice and assistance. Indeed, few, who | shrubs were introduced; and the solitary place became in- 
have attended his lectures, can in after years look back with- | deed a garden. It was here that of old the haunch emoked 


|, out feelings of the deepest admiration for their illustrious in- |) and the flagon foamed. It was here, in the inclement season, 


structor, treasuring up the pleasant remembrance of his kind | that the wayfarer took his place at the festive board, a wel- 
and gentlemanly bearing toward themselves, the knowledge | come though uninvited gue-t. Here, while the storm howled 
and enthusiasm he imparted, and those agitating odtbreaks | without, the faggot blazed on the capacious hearth, and re- 
of eloquence, under the witchery of which ) 
‘ There was silence deep as death, 

And the boldest beld his breath 
For a time.’ | and the inhabitants of the town will tell you the traditionary 
—_— | tales of Christmas holydays at the hall. For the twelve 

Water Srovts.—Onoe of the rarest and most astounding } days, the roast and the 
phenomena of the sea is a water-spout. I have known a | , and no cold refusal was given, even to the beggar at 
good many old sailors who had never seca one ; and those 
have seen them, vary very materially in their accounts bow Vhehnemorpelig er Rips ite guar gemgA Ly carn 
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head was lost in the clouds. I was struck aghast at the | fields and still remain; and as we wandered around 
sight ; but I soon recovered my presence of mind, and to en- || the de lake, we fancied we could almost hear the loud 
joy @ more and better view, I climbed up to the | sounds of mirth reseunding from the high-bred ladies and 
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i 
| 
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turning Ay ol Poh Ro —, The aged people in the neighborhood still relate 

in irecti saw enormous | many 
pillar of water, but nearer to or ope Oe pabaaarns Apt patsy any tf ere al 

immediately three more were two on & very pretty some thirty years his junior, who, 
Siew: shnshrealteiys oo cen api ees ncipSapend ove- U'pael ie Setting BF ceolien Sapeah te Sooiaky mesuighe. 
most simu > was con- evening in 
ception. The clouds foked like the roofuf« monstrous cavern, or in dancing ef some mer-makig, dian tears of ber 
supported enormous pillars ing usband. Nevertheless, although 
+ emedy Beem ay bore @ strong resem- | she was in every other respect an exemplary wife.— 
blance to the narrowest part of the Fails of Niagara Thsic The Govemas, whe was a quiet, scher personage, and sngafil 
duration did not much exceed six or seven minutes ; and be- | of his health, preferred going to bed early, rising befere 
fore I had time to note any of their peculiarities, they gradu- | the sun, to inhale the cool breeze of the morning ; and as the 
ally melted away like a cloud of mist, and I rubbed my eyes, | lady seldom came home till past midnight, he was not very 
ites I aechine dan enben deme et srpl ened Reel, Ne seth pro 
illusion. It was a terri our was extreme ; ex i i was y 
for had one of these columns of water come in contact with | exhausted, and be frankly told her he could endure ic no 
our ship, she would Rayo sues ees SSNS Rs SSR ot 5 nae ser ee ea Se FON pene oe Sante, Aetben 
closed, nad com ence tare dade ManaNe ah Vien Baar ad wp ay alpen ge ere wost 
would have been terribly beautiful. But I was catirely eat- | to do in ouch cases ; and on very next occasion of a merry- 
isfied ; and when the clouds were swept away, and « light || making, she did not revura till past two in the morning 
breeze once more bore us along over the bright blue waves, I | Governor heard the carriage drive to the door, and the pan: 
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body of water which they had ever 
as they termed the Thames. But their 


passage across the Atlantic in the packet 
embarked at Portsmouth on board our 


had never been so far from Londen even 
#0 vast, so open, so free! 


largest 
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je fad iteration that would have done the heart 


song from morning till nigh 


They 


of ‘ The sea, the sea, the open 
Se caer ever free,’ reentil al 


; for, like Jack Robinson, they 


ah siuereeer endian Wied 
for a storm, ‘they did n't care if it were ever so tre- 


son of Gat Goake cones. Fiat —— 


at the bottom of their favorite clement. 
saying to the officer on duty, ‘ If there should 


if he could have heard them 


and they never left the deck to go below to their 


®’ good 
posnain 
of the ship 
mae nena a 
mendous ;’ 
meals, without 
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Italian, and old Roman lesser mile is nearly 


modern, is about 1 and one- 
and] one-half English. 


Irish miles is about 1 


Arabian ancient and 
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pon inquiry, we were informed that these images 


and to pe ef 
was ten inches or 


He informed us that it was a token of his having Cockers at Sza.—I remember two 


Wo Wil ta wilka nan in oF 
The 


ir war-knife, which they Bay tomy 


1 ty ier 
occasion, a recent writer remarks 


uring the past year. How true it is that these || a 
was several small wooden images 


Upon our arrival the first thing 


such as rice, pork, fowls etc. 


some are suspended 
We tried hard to obtain one of the 


bare expression of the wish was met 
e ‘No; we cannot 


part with them. 


to 
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four weeks 


spent about 
ng which time they traveled one 


From ‘ The Dial’ for April. 


THE OUT-BID. 


going about sixty miles into 
pression produced on their mind 





toes of their old men who had distinguished them- | 
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about him save || dark 
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uman heads hang all around us, and 
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haracter, that it has been determined to commence a mis- 
sion in Borneo at once, and to establish two or three stations. 


Six American missionaries and their wives were ex: 


by what they observed during their visit, was of so favorable 
sel proceed from Singapore to the island during last summer. 


Teeuraing from bie labor, with a basket in which 
The writers of the above journal 


Some |} 0” the island, duri 


U 
“ 


and made all | the Dyak 
reason assigned was that sickness would be the inevitable |} told by 


consequence. The heads are considered charms to ward off — 
evils and procure blessings, and believing this, it is no matter 


same was the case with the wooden images. On no condition 
whatever would they consent to part with either. The only 
of surprise that they are loth to part with them.” 


— The general im 
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THE DYAKS IN THE ISLAND OF BORNEO. 
Borseo is the third largest island in the world—it is em- 


wee wtp lel aah e th bamacy bpemmerepety bays 


ac the expt. pre 9 alee shutting the win- 
shut in by land that their waters are as smooth as those | 


w, retired to bed, leaving the little man to shift for himsel 
to presume that he never again interfered with the hours she 


as best he might, until morning. 
gave his fair lady, tradition does not say ; 
might choose to keep. 


do 


is becoming the great mart for trade 
the Western World and China. The Dutch have sev- 


Its western coast is scarcely two days’ sail from 


lake. 


eral small establishments upon the coast. 


of the island, which is estimated at 3,500,- 
of various tribes. Some are Malays, others 


of these are Mahomedans—in a 
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DEATH OF PRESIDENT HARRISON. sy 
THE NEW-YORKER. Sse demeehs dhetr elt tem eae eee ae REPORT OF THE PHYSICIANS. — 





from the quiet of his farm on the North Bend to the Wasnincton, April 4, 1841. 
the Capital, he has been broken dewn. The Rev Dear Sin:—In compliance with the request made to us 
by yourself pail the ether gunslomen of the Coblnst, the sv 
and consulting physicians have drawn up the abstract 
0 Fa sepest an the Procdiac’s case, which I herewith trans- 





SATURDAY, APRIL 10, 1841. ‘ : 
of Gen. H., said he had preached to Presidents Madison, } 
DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT! pe, Adams, Jackson, and Van Buren, and that Gen. H. 





















































City of Wasmurorox who ever worshipped God on his knees. I writegmgmit to you. Very tfully, obedient servant, 
An all-wise Providence havi suddenly removed from thi table where there are some fifty letters for Gen. H To the H be, THOMAS MILLER, Attending Phyoiion 
life, WILLIAM HENRY H N, late President ¢ ived in the mail to-night. What vanity of vanities! Jj 70 We How D. Wensren, Sectdlery of 
of the United States, we have eee eek oe Harrison's wife is at the North Bend. The t On Saturday, March 27, 1841, President Harmison, after 
cess of and in the absence of the V frightful to her, for her attachment to him is inten days’ previous indisposition, was seized with a chill 
Bealth is very feeble. He leaves one son and th 


The ladies of the President's household now - 
aylor of Va., Mrs. Harrison (daughter-if-law,) 


d other systoms of fever. The next day Pneumonia, with 
ngestion of the liver and derangement of the stomach and 
was ascertained wo exist. The age and debility of the 


* map tf 








d through the market, at sunrise, with the elastic step 
ht eye of manhood. That very day the fatal < 
upon him, which takes him from us ‘before his ¢ 
dimmed or his nateral heat sbated.” 


has just visited the President's Chamber, and pronounces hit 
better, giving all his friends reason to indulge in hope. Th 
good news spread all over the city with joyful alycrity. 
2 o'clock. —— favorable symptoms continue. 

3 o'clock.—The symptoms are becom adi 
rhora is threatened. ° ndacouues 

34 o’clock.—The alarm of Gen. H.'s friends is very great 
Se es ; 
gerous ever The medical men begin to deubt, if not 
eee , 


4 o’clock.—The news of increased danger flies over th 
city, and all are inquiring, and in all directions. 

5 o'clock.—-The President wanders, and is at times qui 
insensible. All his symptoms are worse. His family 
in unxiety over his bedside, his Physicians watching eve 
motion. His diarrhaea grows worse, and leaves hardly 




















Executive Cuamser Albany, April 6th, 1841. 


day Apri Anno Dei itl, peg Reha a indley. ent, with the immediate prostration, forbade a resort to 
o'clock in the It is not known yet when he will be buried. ne Mesmaeas Topical depletion, blistering, and ap- 
The People of the United States. . overwhelmed, like ou Excuse th@faults of a letter, written amid such exciting) -ropriate internal remedies, subdued, in s great measure, the 
cclaan ip Carangn 90 senguangh ayaa tetanahe ate The curtain has dropped, and a nation will of the lungs and liver, but the stomach and intestines 
rive consolation from knowing that his death was calm the sad news is spread lid not regain in a healthy conditien. Finally, on the 3d of 

resigned, as his life has been patriotic, useful and distinguished Apeil at 3 s'clock, P. M. » profuse diarrhara came on, under 

and that the last utterance of his lips expressed a fervent de The correspondent of the Journal of Commerce gives h he sank, at thirty minutes to 1 o'clock, on the morning . 

sire for the perpetuity of the Constitution, and the prese puching account of the sensation produced in Washington b of the fourth. } 

tion of its true principles. In death, as in life, the happ “tt of tae Pessiden The inst werd enerved by the President, as heasll by Dr. # 

of his country wee wpperment in his choaghte. the intelligence of the President's death. orthington, were these: “Sir, I wish you to understand the 2 | 

D. WEBSTER, of Btate. The members of the Cabinet, who have been constant an rue principles of the Government. I wish them carried out. - 

THOMAS EWING, Sessctery the Treasury gi nin their attendance aight and day, sufier most deeply [ ask nothing more.” ’ 

JOHN BELL. Secretary of Wer. he whole city bes been one of mourning during the dey. J THO, MILLER, M.D, Attending Physician ; 

FRANCIS GRANGER, Postmaster General pennd to be in Central Market at an early hour thi 

=. norning, and noticed that the country people, having b N. W. WORTHINGTON, LB, Payaciass, nf 

the impending calamity, were deeply distressed, and man ASHTON ALEXANDER, M. D. 4 

Gosependenne 863 Eager dom in rene. It was only one week —— eee : i 

Parsueny's House, Weshington. Gen. H y taki . th 

Saturday, | o'clock., P. M.—Dr. Alexander of Balum oe n. Harrison, in taking his morning walk MESSAGE FROM GOV. SEWARD. I 


ae 


duty to announce to the Legisla- 
, the death of Wittiam Hexay Harrisons, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
Such an event would at any time be « natienal calamity. 
War ero Weammaven, Aged 6; 2000. t is a trial through which our Constitution has never yet 
It is with feelings of the deepest sorrow, that the § But under the circumstances now attending the 
of War announces to the Army, the death of the Presi- event it cannot fail to be regarded as a fearful visitation of 
ent Of the United States. Wittiam Hexyny Harrison isMDivine Providence. The Chief Magistrate has been removed 
p more. His long and faithful services in many subordinate the very commencement of his constitutional term of pub- 
but important stations, his recent elevation to the highest infflic service, at a moment when he was to meet the 
pnor and power, and the brief term allotted to him im thegmCongress of the United States at a session in an extra- 
enjoyment of it, are circumstances of themselves, which dinary exigency of public affairs, and in a crisis which de- 
awaken the liveliest sympathy in every bosom: but{iuands all the wisdom, firmness and patriotism of our rulers. 
are only personal considerations. The dispensation i It becomes us as a People to humble ourselves before Him in 
viest and most afflicting on public grounds. This whose hands are the destinies of the nations of the earth, to 





GENERAL ORDERS. 
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ity has befallen the country at a peried of general anx knowledge the justice, although we cannot comprehend 
"eiclock The Mex < ay ~~ alee , tty for its present, and some apprehension as to its fubure e wisdom of His Providence, and to implore Him that the 
moned to the Presideat’s, Mr. G just gave the ar oe & time when it is most desirable that all i favor and protection we have hitherto enjoyed may net now 


be withdrawn. 
in harmony, wisdom, and vigor. The generosity of Reh eh ee adopt some form for 


to his associates. The symptoms all worse. His ph 
give him up. The dreadful report fills al with conseernation, 


" j " bi pherecte of the deceaséd, the conspicuous honesty of his expression of the 5: ee 

fully w ak ” ~ ey eres principles and purposes, together with the skill and firmoes his State with their fellow citizens, and their respect for the 

10 o'clock. I from the sick Chamber for the t h which he maintained them in all situations, had won fi leceased, eh oh oe a ee 
four hours have all been worse. The pulse beats fecbler andga™ ‘he section and confidence of his countrymen ; but aij nawailing to assuage » Nation's grief as 


feebler every minute. His flesh has become cold and clammy 


ihe moment when, by their voice, he was raised to a station, 
During this time, Gen. Harrison has spoken his last words, 


the discharge of powers and dutics of which, the most 























eS a SL ee 
good. WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


pficent results might justly have been antici from hi : : : 
after which he fell into a state of 1 » Atag > : i iud he hi theme alten In the Assembly, Mr. Hotiey immediately offered the fol- 
to nine, Dr. Wor at his bedside, he said, (and it i bs " re —_ the J le, as rye =eetl seaied dees owing ndilielts resolution : 
presumed he was Gov. Tyler)— ; wes held by “dee “~ 


tion to the Constitution and Union, it _ pleased an all-wise 
bu eae es to remove him suddenly from that 
every empleyment. 

While the efficers and soldiers of the Army will share i 
th we hey te ereereer ater Ao 


Resolved, (if the Senate concur,) That the Message of 
vis excellency the Governor, communicating intelligence of 
he lamented death of William Henry Harrison, President of 
‘he United States, be referred to a joint committee, to can- 
sist of three members of the Senate and five members of the 
Asssembly, to take order thereupon. 


“Sin—I wish You TO UNDERSTAND THE TRUE Prixct 
PLES OF THE GoveRsMEsT, l wish THEM CARRIED ovr. 
ASK NOTHING MORE.” 


ahi ay = mene old man, made, Dr. 
orthington says, in a tone of voice. 
All the Members 7 tee olde, enptan Mr. Badger 


» fo nd sensibility : feel a concern in testifying, i i agreed to by the Senate, 
three hours past, have been in a Chamber near the President’ he manner appropriate to them, the GiB measure of 5 i fe- > seer : cre Gn, 
sick room. ee ee ee eee tion's gratitude for the eminent services of the departed pa okey y etounge~es . aad : 
this melancholy event, but they are preparing for ourn-MaRriot, and in rendering just and adequate honors to his ery, and the Supreme Coart, now holding special terms in 
ful duty that devolves upon them. ory, because he was himself a soldier and an approved one MM Albany. 
Me Cog ae Liem dS The White ceiving his earliest lessons in a camp, and, when in ri TN AN I aa 
been thronged by citizens fearfully called to the command of armies, illustrating the lation’s Calamity.— hardly words . 
into the President's ie is ineonsible, fookle i ' feasion of arms by his personal qualities, and contributing — an é Seaton. b ne 
and no one now indulges in hope. All preparations are mak ely by his successes, to the stock of his country’s glory. press our sense of the great which hes this week be- 
ing as for a man already dead. The consolations of religic to be regretted that the suddenness of the emergen en the American People in the death of Wittiam Hewry 
have all along been administered. He has been calm made it necessary to announce this sad-event in the ab ARRISON, so lately inaugurated President of the United 
manifested no fear of death. The Physicians are just of the Vice President from the seat of Government ‘BBStat It seems like a dream—a sad and fearful illusion of 
the last remedies their skill devises, but with no hope of anyfiMbut the greatest confidence is felt that he will cordially bs whe bu called 
favorable result. prove the sentiments and that he will, in due time paeinny ae ee oan ay'S sam 
124 o'clock.—Gen. H. bas just breathed his last, and with-Mizive directions for such marks of respect, not prescrib ority of the popular suffrages to the highest station in the 
out a struggle. He had been insensible for a long nas ae Army, as may be de 
the last words, he spoke, were to Dr. Worthington 


iyte ened. People’s gift—whose route from Ohio to Washington was 


ed by all the honors of a Roman triumph—who was in- 
ducted into the Chief Magistracy of this great and free Na- 
jon arid the joyous acclamations of an immense concourse 


INO. BELL. 

















’ : Navy Derarrment, > 5, 1841- 
1 o'clock, A. M.—The Members of the Cabinet after The announces to the Officers of the Na 


forming their last mournful duties to the departed nd Marine Corps, the death of Wirtiam Hewry Harr citizens—that he who had passed through so many perils 
* are a Letter to the Vice-President announcing th on, late President of the United: States, which occurred d trials in the course of a long and eventful life, should have 
fact ly. ba ge eh Bo he Executive Mansion, in the City of Washington, on th , dest ie it of ambition only to fold 
Fletcher Webster, Esq. is despatched with it, and he orning of the 4th instant, tant, and directs, that, uniting with Sates 'es test Ge Canals of tan pe 
reach Mr. Tyler on Monday noon, who will probably be fellow citizens in the manifestation of their res oqgmnis robes around him and lie down in the unwaking slumber 
Wednesday or Thursday the latest. exalted charactet and eminent public services the of Death! Why, what a bubble is Ambition !~—what a mock- 
Joun Tran. o0 Vanoinia is wow Paesipest or THEs ious deceased, and, of their sense of bereavement is Fame!—One little week ‘since, and thousands would 
Unsiten States sy tux Constiterion. ountry has sustained by this afflicting dispensation of Provi- . anal ; me oe 
aed cf Gar Henkel ate pain lence, they ‘weer the usual badge of mourning for vid have walked over burning ploughshares exchange positions 
the death of Gen. H which will appear in the Wash th ith the man ; and now he is but dust and ashes, on which the 
i ——- The Department further directs, that funeral honors be paid! ds are heavily closing! Who can ever struggle for power, 
P 2 o'clock, Senive Heonnee=s sore. ue dean, nee him at _ of the Na Teste, spt on band each of the for noble ends and holiest uses ? 
ur reflections Than noble ublic vessels in commi: ‘ twenty-six minute guns, * : 
lived to see honor and justice done him! He has fallen sommencing at 12 o'clock, ah; eator eed othe Gn conten We rejoice to observe that the deportment of the American 


victim to his kindness of heart, in his aim to hear every body MMof this order, and by wearing their flags at half mast for c 


ple, under this afflicting dispensation, has been such as 
and to do what was right to every body end to hie counmy 4. D. SIMMS, Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


honor to the National character. We have lately been 













divided and arrayed against eack other in fierce party conflict, 
and he whom Death has now taken from us was the standard- 
bearer of the host on whose banner victory at length alighted. 
It was but natural that some traces of the asperity engendered | 
by such a contest should survive its termination. Doubtless 
such was the case. Yet the announcement of Gen. Harrison's 
death was received with equal demonstrations and we believe | 
with equal sincerity of sorrow by citizens of each party. All /' 
feeling adverse to the party candidate was merged in profound 
regret for the loss of the Nation’s Chief Magistrate. To this 
general truth there are of course occasional exceptions—per- 


haps more in this City than elsewhere; buc even here the | 


number of sincere mourners of the general loss is hardly less || 
than that of the whole Feople. The flags displayed at half- 
mast from the several rendezvous of both political parties, | 
from the hotels, the shipping, the public buildings, the funeral 
observances appointed by our City authorities, and the unos- 
tentatious evidences of grief exhibited on every side, bespeak | 
the general sense that a deplored, a great calamity has be- | 
fallen the American People. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


 houn, it would be difficult to name another man whose entire 
| public career, in @ great variety of public employments—as 
| legislator, governor, commander, &c,—or whose speeches and 
_ writings, whether in public employment or as a candidate for 









‘honorable station, exhibited stronger evidences of practical | 


| good sense, of innate sagacity and shrewdness blended with 
eRe t SE ne 
is now de 
Hts hie bine gnotedl bapand ‘ihe ‘snbalh of guaion or eonpull 
| Fortunate man! he has been called from the summit of human 
| ambition ‘to that world which through Eterna! Mercy he feared 
not to enter, in the fullness of his years and his fame. He has 
| passed to his endless rest with a Nation's praggrs for his bless- 
| edness and a Nation's tears to embaln his memory. We have 
no sorrow for him, but for the bereaved People he leaves be- 
| hind, and the crushed, heart-broken family whose attachment 





|| to him bordered on idolatry, and whose desolation is indoed | 


terrible. How fearful the transition in their condition and 
prospects which one little week has wrought! The bitterness 


| of this agony is for them only; tho lesson is for us and for 


And indeed the loss to the opposing is hardly less than to all. Who will not read it aright? 


the dominant party. Gen. Harrison, by early and resolutely | 


avowing his resolution to serve but a single term, had destroyed | 


all temptation or excuse for further detraction from his per | 


The Presidential Succession.—The Consti:ution of the 
|, United States provides for the carrying on of the Government 


sonal! merits or hostility to his personal acts. He had placed _ | in case of such & calamity as has just occurred in the follow. 


himself above the reach of opposition. Tis loss, therefore, 


| ing terms: 
| Art. I. $1. clause 6th. In case of the removal of the Presi- 


may be truly and properly deplored by the Nation. All in- |! dent from office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to 
terests require unity, energy, responsibility in the Executive || discharge the powers and duties of the said office, the same 


head—the opposition hardly less than the adverse party. All| 
these are temporarily, we trust not permanently, destroyed by | 
the death of the President ; and a painful sense of uncertainty, | 


shall devolve on the Vice Presideut, and the Congress may, | 

| oe i law, provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, or | 
inability both of the President and Vice President, declanng | 
| what officer shall then act as President, and such officer shall i 












John Tyler of Virginia.—The ‘expected accession of 
Mr. Tyler to the Presidency of the United States invests his 
opinions and character with an importaace which had not 
|, before been attached to them. The general inquiry ‘ Who 
and what is John Tyler?’ requires some amswer: and, as 
we are not aware that any extended or regular biographical 
sketch of him has beeg published, we are obliged to state 
such facts only as have become known to us in the course of 
his public career. 

John Tyler is a native of Charles City County, Virginia, 
(on which little spot of land Gen. Harrison was also born.) 
He received a liberal education at William and Mary College, 
and studied the law, but not with a view to practice it, pre- 
ferring the vocation of a planter, to which he has devoted 
his subsequent years when not ongaged in the discharge of 
public duties. Educated in the political faith of Jefferson 
and Madison, he engaged in public life as a supporter of the 
| latter during the Last War with Great Britain, and was 
| honored with a large share of his confidence and esteem. He 
was elected Governor of Virginia, if we mistake not, in 1824. 
| Mr. Tyler, in common with most of the old Virginia De- 
mocracy, supported Mr. Crawford for President in 1824, and 
in the next contest espoused the side of Gen. Jackson in 
preference to J. Q. Adams. In 1827-8, he was elected to 
the United States Senate over and in place of the celebrated 
John Randolph, by « vote in the Legislature of 115 to 110 
to, The canvass was one of the most excited that Virginia had 
known. In politics both candidates were supported as State 
Rights Republicans of the Jeffersonian school, so that the 
issue turned exclusively on personal considerations. 

In the Senate, Gov. Tyler gave for five years a decided 











apprehension and peril succeeds to the gencral feeling of sta- | |) act —emweney: until the disability be removed, or a President | though independent support to Gen. Jackson's Administra- 


joe ih and the welcome approaches of long coveted || *hall 


ey 
ment is keenly lamented ; but we should do injustice to the 


illustrious deceased did we fail to add that his personal qual- |, 


ities were such as to give poignancy to the common affliction. 


Our country has had few public men who enjoyed so much as | 
he the affection of those with whom in peace or war he was | 
associated. The admiration. the devotion of those who had | 


served with him in the field or shared with him the perils of 
the early settlement of the West, were universal and un- 
bounded. The remembrances of his career as Governor of 


Indiana Territory thirty to forty years ago contributed largely | 
to the overwhelming majorities accorded him throughout that | 


vast region in the recent canvass. With a chivalrous mag- 
nanimity of soul he blended great courtesy of bearing and 
kindness of heart. No candidate for important trust ever 
mingled so freely in an exciting canvass and yet came out of 
it with so little personal ill will or bitterness on the part of 


his opponents as attended Gen. Harrison's lection to the | 


Presidency. No man ever before entered upon the duties of 
that station enjoying so fully the personal estecm and hearty 
good will of nearly all the great men who had strenuously bat- 
tled against his elevation as he whose untimely death has 
shrouded the land in mourning. 

In one respect only has the popular estimate appeared to 
us to do injustice to Gen. Harrison. It has been fashionable 
to consider and speak of him as well meaning, but of slender 
or at least ordinary abilities. We believe this judgement is 
repelled by neerly all who knew him intimately, not only of 
his friends, who might be accused of partiality, but by those 
who, standing in political opposition to him, had no induce- 
ment to overrate his taleats—by such men as Messrs. Van 
Buren, Calhoun, Wright and Benton. No one of these has 
ever spoken a word disrespectful of their fermidable and viec- 
_ torious opponent ; and we have reason to believe that the 
kindness and courtesy which marked their personal inter- 
course with the late President were the result of sincere es- 


qualities. 
Undoubtedly the hearty kindness, universal affability and 


lowered the common estimate of his ability. The vulgar are 
too apt to associate with their ideas of a great man the port 
and mien of a tragedy hero; and he who mingles freely in the 
doings and topics of every-day life, a simple man among his 
fellow men, without swagger in his gait or imitation thunder 
on his brow, generally passes as a clever fellow enough cer 
tainly, but by no means of eminent ability. ‘ The world is 
still deceived by ornament,’ whether of paint or pomp. But 
while it is obviously true that, in transcendent force of inteb 
lect, the late President was not she equal of Webster or Cab 


=the provision, Congress in 1792 passed a 
| law, of which the fullowing are the most maicrial sections : 
§9. And be it further enacted, ee ney te toe 


a ee shall be no President of the 
then the Speaker of the Hovse of Representatives for | 
| the time being shall act as President of the 
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stitution, explains the law on the whole subject as follows: 
ben ener ee oe fee eaten Bem eats or of 
his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the office, the same shall devolve on the Vice 
President ; in cases in which the President is en- 
pane) eer epee aap wifey ar oy 4 eer 
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| tion. He voted agninst the recharter of the late United States 
t Bank, and sustained the Veto of Gen. Jackson upen that iv- 
| stitution. But when the President removed the Deposits 
, from that into sundry State Banks, Mr. Tyler, in common 
) with many others of his echoel of politics, condemned the 
| act and ervayed himself in opposition to its author. Thus 
he continued, and remained in the Senate until 1835, when 
he was instructed by a vote of the Virginia Legislature to 
support and vote for the Expunging Resolution moved by 
Col. Benton. This mandate he declared that he could not 
| conscientiously obey, and, recognizing the validity and force 
| of legislative instructions, he resigned his scat in the Sevatc, 
| and retired to private life. 

In 1838 he was elected without opposition to the House of 
Delegates, and was supported for U. S. Senator by the Whigs 
on several ballots; but they had not a majority in the Legis- 
lature, and no choice was effected. Mr. Tyler declined to 
vote for Mr. Rives, entirely, we believe, on account of Mr. 
R.'s participation in the Expunging process. Mr. T. declined 
a reelection as Delegate. 

In December, 1839, Mr. Tyler was a Delegate from the 
Whigs of Virginia to the Harrisburg National Convention, 
and chosen a Vice President of that body. He was an ar- 
dent and efficient advocate of the nomination of Mr. Clay 
for President. When a majority of the Convention ultimately 
decided to take up Gen. Harrison, much dissatisfaction was 
evinced by a portion of the friends of Mr. Clay, who believed 
that no other mian could unite the Whig party and call out its 
strength. The Southern delegates were especially fearful 
that their constituents would not heartily respond to the 
choice of the Convention. In this critical juncture, the 
friends of Gen. Harrison pressed Mr. Tyler to accept the 
nomination for Vice President, notwithstanding the delicacy 
of his position, as a means of ensuring accord and harmony. 
Mr. Tyler, on hearing that his acquiescence was generally 
deemed essential, declared himself the servant of the Whig 
Cause ; whereupon on the first ballot the unanimous vote in 
Committee of every State was cast in his favor, Virginia 
alone withholding her vote from respect to her honored son. 
The nomination was communicated to the Con- 
vention, and ratified with an enthusiasm which in many in- 
stances found vent in tears. From that moment, all fears of 
~~ creer: Whig ranks were cast to the 


=e Tyler’s opinions with respect to a National Bank, Pro- 
tective Tariff, and Distribution of the Proceeds of the Public 
Lands, are now of great importance. We shall doubtless 
learn them at the opening of the Extra Session. During the 
last canvass he was catechised on several subjects, especially 
that of Protection, by a Van Buren Committee of a neigh- 
boring County, and answered with great clearness and force. 
We have looked every where for his letter this week, but in 





vain. We recollect, however, that on the subject of a Tariff, 





he took the ground that it is constitutional and proper to raise 
such an amount of Revenue as is necessary for the legitimate 
purposes of the Government by duties graduated so as to 
afford the greatest pract cable amount of aid and protection 
to our great Producing Interests against the injurious legisla- 
tion and disadvantageous rivalry of foreign nations. We do 
not see why this should not be satisfactory to the friends of 
moderate apd judicious Protection. 

We beliewe that Mr. Tyler's views are adverse to any Na- 
tional Bank except of limited and strictly guarded powers ; 
but as acting President he will feel bound to consider and 
respect the wishes of the People. He will not, we are con- 
fident, interpose his Veto to arrest the action of the Repre- 
reasons. Such are our opinions. 

Mr. Tyler has given evidences of inflexibility and upright- 
ness of character aside from the dusty pathway of party 
polities. When in 1833, the Force Bill was enacted to crush 
by the sword, if need should be, the spirit of Nullification in 
South Carolina, Gov. Tyler cast a solitary vote in the Senate 
against it. He was friendly to the Administration which origi- 
nated that measure and to the object it aimed at—for though 
a State Rights man he was never a Nullifier—but be abhor- 
red a resort to foree by the Federal Government against a 


State, except in the last necessity, and gave his vote ac- |! 


cordingly. 

In person, Mr. Tyler is a plain, unpretending, affable citi- 
zen, of some fifty-five years of age. No man meeting him as 
a stranger and traveling with him for days, would gather 
from his language or manner that he had filled the most im- 
portant stations in the country. His bearing is that of a 


modest, intelligent, sensible farmer—nothing more. But he | 


is a man of marked prudence, much sagacity, long experi. 
ence in public affairs and tried, inflexible integrity. His 
opinions and views cannot of course suit all wishes; but of 
his honesty and petrictism no man can entertain a doubt. 


Maixs.—The House of Representatives has passed the 
Apportionment Resolves which we noticed last week as origi- 
nating in the Senate, districting the State for the future choice 
of Senators and Representatives under the new Census. They 
passed the House at 2 o'clock on the morning of the Ist inst. 
by a vote of 93 to 70. 


Marriaxp.—The Legislature of this State has passed a 
General Tax bill to provide for the payment of accruing in- 
terest on the State Debt, and also a bill providing funds for 
the prosecution of the Baltimore and Ohio Railread and 
Chesapeake and Obio Canal: the latter passed the Senate 
by a vote of 9 to 8. 





Vinoixta.—The disposition to run Gov. Gilmer for Con- 

gress in Mr. Garland’s District appears to gain strength. 

eee ne 8 Oe er 
by the Van Buren party if he consents to be a candidate? 

In the XVIIIth District, (Little Tennessee, Col. John W. 
C. Watson of Washington is nominated as a Whig capdidate 
aguinst Hon. Geo. W. Hopkins, the retroating Comservative. 
He has a poor chance. 

In the Bedford District, Archibald Stuart, (V. B. but op- 
posed te the Sub-Treasury,) is formally presented against 
Wm. L. Goggin, Whig. He is a very strong man, but the 
District is decidedly Whig. 


Norra Carnorixa.—Of the Members of the last Federal 
House, Messrs. Bynum, Shepard, Montgomery, Hill, Fisher, 
and Connor, (all Van Buren,) have severally declined standing 
for reélection, leaving only Messrs. Hawkins and McKay of 
the late Van Buren Members in the field, and we are not cer- 
tain that they are. The five Whig Members—Messrs. Ray- 
ner, Stanly, Deberry, Graham, and Lewis Williams—all offer 
for reélection. The rival candidates now in the field are as 
follows : t 

In the First (Pasquotank) District, Hon. Kenneth Rayner, 
‘Whig, has no opponent, so far as we have learned. 

In the Second, (Bynum’s,) William W. Cherry is the Whig, 
Jobn R. J. Daniel the Opposition candidate. There was a 
small Whig majority in this District last fall. 

In the Third, (Washingvon,) Hon, Edward Stanly, Whig, 
has no opponent. Whig majority some 600. 

In the Fourth (Shepard's) District, William H. Washing- 
ton is presynted by the Whigs. His opponent will probably 
be Gen. James P. Whitfield of Lenoir. The District gave 74 
majority for Harrison last fall. 

In the Fifth (New-Hanover) District, Hon. Jas, J. McKay, 
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V. B. will of course be reélected if a candidate. We have no 
information. The District is Opposition. 

In the Sixth, (Hawkins’s,) several V. B. candidates are 
presented. A Convention is contemplated to decide between 
them. This District is strongly Van Buren. 

In the Seventh (Fayetteville) District, we suppose Hon. 
Edmund Deberry, Whig, will of course be reélected. The 
District is decidedly of his politics. 

In the Eighth (Raleigh) where Hon. Wm. Mentgomery re 
tires, Gen. Romulus M. Saunders of Wake is the Opposition, 
Dr. James S. Smith of Orange the Administration candiate. 
The District gave 271 V. B. majority last fall. 

In the Ninth District, (Guilford,) John Hill, V. B., declines, 
and the candidates are not yet settled. 

In the Tenth, where Charles Fisher, V. B. retires, Hon. 
Abram Renchtr, his predecessor, is announced as the Whig 
candidate. 

In the Eleventh, where Hon. H.W. Connor, V. B., retires, 
Col. Daniel M. Barringer of Cabarrus is the Whig candidate, 
opposed by two Van Buren men. They must compromise or 
be beaten. Van Buren majority in the District last fall, 600. 

In the Twelfth (Buncombe) District, Hon. James Graham, 
Whig, is opposed by Thomas L. Clingman, also Whig. Ma- 
jority for Harrison near 5,000. 

In the Thirteenth (Iredell) District, Hon. Lewis Williams, 
Whig, is not opposed. Whig majority, some 3,000. 
| siti, 

Coxwecticut.—The Annual Election in this State took 
place en Monday of this week. The death of President Har- 
rison, tidings of which spread over the State through the day’ 
must have damped the ardor of the combatants. The vote 
is smaller than that at the excited contests ef last year, but 
the proportion is about the same. The entire Whig State 
Ticket is elected by an increased majority from last April, 
though less than Gen. Harrison’s in the November contest. 
The Hartford Courant and New-Haven Palladium of Wed- 
nesday furnish returns from all but 17 towns in the State, 


showing the following comparative state of the poll : 


April 1841. cee 1. 
Coveriss. Elisworth. Nicoll. Hie. 
Hartford, ........ 5008 3662 ar + as 4687 
New-Haven, ...... 4072 3151 4951 4160 
Middlesex, ....... 1878 1902 2258 2277 
Windham, .... ....234] 1896 2686 2387 
Tolland, inde dsics 1736 1370 1959 1561 
New-London, ..... 2800 2270 3569 3068 
Litchfield, 13 towns 2464 1926 2865 2684 
Fairfield, 15 towns. 1001 m. 1041 m. 


Total,...... 21,300 16,087 25,374 20,824 
Whig majority...5,213 De. last year... 4,500 
The 17 remaining towns will increase Gov. E.'s majority 
to some 5,500. 
The six Whig Members of the last Congress (House) are 
| all releécied by about the following majorities : 


Dist. Counties. a jority. 
I. Hartford........-..Joseph Trumbull ........ 1,082 
II. N. Haven, Middlesex. Wm. W. Boaréman...... 1,000 
III. New-London ....... Tho ras W. Williams .... 600 
IV. Fai Sdece cooes B. Osborne... ... 900 
V.  Littlefield.......... ruman Smith .......... 800 
VI. Windham & Tollane.John H. Brockway ...... 912 


These majorities will be slightly varied, but the aggregate 
is about 5,000. In 1839 it was 2,653. 

Of the 21 State Senators, the Whigs have 19 or 20. In 
the House, their majority less than last year; several towns 
having voted not to send any Representatives this year. 
On10o—The Legislature of Ohio adjourned on the 27 th ult. after 
doing nothing most perseveringly for four months. The two 
Houses were diametrically opposed in politics, and whatever 
one did the other generally undid, so that the result was 0. 
The House passed a bill allowing the Banks to issue Small 
Notes; the Senate rejected it—19 to 15. The House tried to 
exempt the Banks which would contribute to the Stare Loan 
for continuing the State Works from the 12 per cent. penalty 
to which they are subjected by Suspension, but the Senate 
non-concurred—19 to 15. Finally the State Bank bill was 
rejected by the Senate, and every measure of importance went 
by the board save a bill providing for the continuance of the 
State Works, which passed. It authorizes the Fund Com- 
missioners to go ahead with the Works as soon as they can 
borrow money, provided that they shall not pay over six per 
cent. except for the completion of the Wabash and Erie Canaal. 

ee 

Kentucny.—Gov. Letcher of Kentucky has issued his Pro- 
clamation directing that a Special Election for Members of 








Congress be holden throughout that State on Monday the 
26th inst. 











Inpiaya.—Hon, David Wallace, late Governor, has been 
nominated as the Whig candidate for Congress in the India- 
nopolis (Wick’s) District; Richard W. Thompson of Law- 
rence in the Vincennes (Davis's) District ; Joseph L. White 
of Madison in the New Albany (Carr’s) District. Hon. Geo. 
H. Profit will doubtless have no Whig rival in the Harrison 
(Ist) District: James Lockport is the Van Buren candidate. 
probably be reélected with 


In the IVth, Jesse Cravens has been nominated by a small 





It.1xo1s.—It is intimated that Gov. Carlin has determined 
to convene the Legislature to most in Extra Session about 
the last of this month. 


Micuieas.—The Legislature of this State bas passed a 
Relief or Stop Law of most exceptionable character _It pro- 





praised cash value or more : 
That tho creditor, his agent or attorney, and the debtor, his 
agent or attorney, may each select one ; if those 


ap- 
raisers cannot agree, they may select a third, and if they can- 
not agree in this. the officer having the process is to select the 


third: 
That there shall be no redemption of any property sold un- 


der the provisions of the act: 
That the act shall take effect from and after its passage. 


— 
New-¥ork Aegislatuce. 
On Thursday of last week; the bill to promote the Agricul- 
tural interests of the State, passed the Assembly by a vote of 
57 to 30. 


Sx 


The bill authorising a Special Election in the 26th Congres- 
Sional District, to supply the vacancy occasioned by the resig- 
ation of Mr. Granger, was agreed to. 

In Assembly, the bill on the subject of the Albany bridge, 
heretofore reported by the committee to whom it was refer- 
red, was referred to Committee of the Whole, by a vowe of 
77 to 8. 

On Saturday, in the Senate, a report was made against the 
Assembly bill for the relief of David Frost. 

A report was made in favor of the bill to replenish the 
Safety Fund. 

The bill to extend the provisions of the act relative to the 
United States deposite fund, was reed a third time and pass- 
ed; also a bill to prevent village grocers from selling liquor 


| to be drank on their premises. 


On Tuesday a message was received frem the Governor, 
announcing the death of the President of the United States. 
A joint committee, consisting of three members of the Sen- 
ate and five ef the Assembly was appointed to take order 
upon the message, and then both Houses adjourned. 

On Wednesday the two Houses met, adopted the resolu- 
tions of their Joint Committee, and adjourned over to Friday. 





The Boston Roddery noticed last week has been traced 
out, and the stolen watches, jewelry, Sc. of Davis, Palmer, 
& Co. entirely recovered. The chief burglar proves to be 
one James Williamson, an Englishman. He was suspected 
on calling at the package transportation office of Hamden & 
Co. to prooure a heavy box transported to Philadelphia. 
Mr. Hamden called in a police officer, who took him in charge , 
and a neighbor who had observed « man reconnoitering Davis, 
Palmer, & Co.’s store very curiously a few days before the 
robbery was called in and instantly identified the fellow in 
limbo as the identical scrutinizer. He was next taken to his 
residence where a key was found that opened the store of 
Davis, Palmer, & Co. and, finally, the proof growing stronger, 
he confessed the robbery and told where he had deposited the 
.property, on condition that he should go free. This condition 
was complied with: but he has since been a second and third 
time apprehended of having had a hand ia other robberies, 





end is now in prison. 
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From the National Intelligeacer. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE FUNERAL. 
Wasuinctow, April 4, 1841. 
The circumstances in which we are by the death of | 
the Presuest, render it indi for us, in the recess 
of Congress and in the absence of the Vice-Presipest, to 
make arrangements for the Feneral Solemnities. Having | 
consulted with the family and friends of the deceased, | 
we have concluded that the be solemnized on Wed- | 
SS the 7th inst., at play op The ~ Epucopel | 
usages pisco) 
Cheat ts hich shee Bes docased oe eoually Conde 
ped. The is to be taken from the President's House to 
the Congress Ground, accompanied by a Military t 
=< Civic Procession, and deposited in the Receiving Tomb. 
jor Genenal Macota arrangements to be under the direction of | te 
Macomb, the General Commanding-in-C hief | 
dtsiun tee United States, and Major General Walter | 
Jones, of-the Militia of the District of Columbia. 
Commodore Moris, the senior Captain in the Navy now in 
eee direction of the naval arrangements. 

The Marshal of the District to have the direction of the | 
civic procession, assisted by the Mayors of Washington, | 
Georgetown, and Alexandria, the Clerk of the Su Court || 
of the United States, and such other ciuzens as y may see | 

Joux Quixcr Apaxs, Ex-President of the United States, | 
Members of Congress now in the City or in its ueighborhood, | i 
er rs ae body resident in Washing- 


EE] 


ton, all officers of Government, and Citizens generally, are 
invited to attend. 


cars th Dey recommended to the officers of Gov: | 
ernment ar = ne ll 


Secretary 
THOMAS EWING, Sec’y of the Treasury. 
JOHN 1. CRITTENDEN, Attorney General 
FRANCIS GRANGER, Postmaster General 

Arrrival of President Tyler at Washington.—Imme- |, 
diately on the death of President Harrison, the Cabinet des- | 
patohed Daniel F. Webster, son of the Secretary and Chief |, 
Clerk in the State Department, express to Williamsburg, Va. 
with an official notification of the afflicting event, and a sum- || 
mons to the seat of Government. Mr. Webster, junior, left || 
Washington on Sunday morning and returned with Vice Fre- 
sident Tyler at 5 o'clock, having traveled 460 miles through | 
Virginia in 48 hours. 

Mr. Tyler, after a few hours of needful rest, summoned a || 
Cabinet Council at 10 o'clock, and, on ful! consid-ration of | 
the novel circumstances now existing, it was determined that | 
the Constitution required him to assume the title as well as | 
duties of President of the United States, and to take the oath | 
of President—which was accordingly administered by Judge 
Cranch of the U. S. District Court. 

President Tyler notified the Members of the Cabinet that | 
he should require their services in the stations to which the 
late President has appointed them, and earnestly hoped they 
would be given. He has indicated that the death of Presi- | 
dent Harrison will make no change in the policy or measures |, 
of the Government, as he considers himself the instructed 
agent of the People to carry out the views and purposes 
which led to his election. 

President Tyler has taken apartments at Brown's Hotel, 
and intimated to the mourning family at the White House his 
anxious desire that they should consider and treat that man- 
sion as their own so long as they shall choose to remain in | 
Washington. | 

A Riot occurred at the Twelfth Ward of this City on Mon- 
day evening, on the occasion of the meeting of the Van Buren 
party toconfirm the nomination of its Ward Committee. Two 
parties appeared on the spot, and the friends of the ‘ regular’ 
ticket were overpowered and dreadfully beaten. One man 
was taken up for dead; another had his arm broken. The 
actors in this disgraceful fracas were nearly all Irishmen, and 
the grounds of dispute were entirely local and personal in 
their character. 

— 

Finances of Brooklyn.—The receipts into the Treasury 
during the year ending March 1, including a balance on hand 
at its commencement, of $12,502 59, were $247,584 04.— 
The expenditures of the period were $237,753 16—leaving 
a balance on hand of $9,831 88. The total amount of bonds 
issued y bthe city are $452,000. The real estate owned by 
the city cost $332,002 80. The estimated value of that part 
not needed for public purposes is $256,100. 

——— 

Hon. Richard 4. Wilde is proposed as a candidate for 
Member of Congress from Georgia, upon the contemplated 
resignation of Hon. G. C. Dawson, who is nominated for 
Governor. Mr. Wilde was a Member upon the bieaking up 
of the old Crawford party, and taking sides against Gen. 
Jackson, on the Removal of the Deposits, was beaten at the 
next Election. He has since spent some years in Europe. 


| 
j 
‘ 








Sa 
Bank of the United States.—A Committee on behalf of || seen, he asserts that he has lost $24,000 by card-playing.— 
the Stockholders of this institution have for some time been | The end of all this is obvious. His land speculations failed ; 


engaged in making a thorough investigation of its concerns | the flour business has been ruinous these three years; his 


and condition. They have finished their task, and made a | gambling would have ruined even a man prosperous in busi- 
| detailed report on Monday, before a crowded and intensely [pees altogether he has ruined not himself enly but a large 
interested auditory of Stockholders. Their Report treats | circle of business connexions, and friends, several of whom 
“with entie freedom the conduet of Directors, Oficers and | ing $20,000 to $30,000 each by him, and are stripped of 
Agents of the Bank, characterizing some of them as in the | uhcir last dollar, while he is a fugitive and a vagabond on the 
highest degree exceptionable and reckless of the interests en- | earth, with the fires of conscience in his breast and the brand 


trusted to their charge. In particular, it speaks of the large | of guilt om his brow. Such is the fate of a gambler. 
allowances made to Mr. Jaudon and others for services in ne- | — 


| gotiating loans for the Bank as extravagant and ruinous. Mr. H Special Elections for Members of Congress.—Gov. 
| Biddle, Mr. Cowperthwaite and others come in for a share || Seward has designated Tuesday the 11th of May as the day 
in these reprehensions, which are not sparing of names, mo- || for holding a Special Election in the XXVIth (Ontario) Dis- 
tives or specifications. Finally, the Committee state the | trict for a Member of Congress in place of Francis Granger, 


| Pre sent condition of the Bank as follows: _ | resigned. 


The United States Bank, Dr. Gov. Davis of Mass. has designated Monday, May 3d, as 
By Circulation, old and new Bank, and Post Notes. $11,223,659 \ the day for a Special Election in the Vth (Worcester) Dis- 


ee ae aa 7. nan trict, where a Member is to be chosen in place of Hon. Levi 
Bonds urope, eeeeee al -_ Hl 


“ Balance due U. S., S weray pal and interest... 633,644 Lincoln, resigned. einen 

* Balances due State ks, (mainly in Phila.) 6,334,221 , , . 

“ Deposites at U. S. Bank and agencies...... 3,164,354 | Day of Fasting.—Silas H. Jeniecn, Governor of Vermont, 
“ Unclaimed dividends to Stockholders...... . 31 387 | has issued his proclamation appointing the 9th day of April 


“* Guaranty to Mich. of bonds of MorrisCanal Ce. 1,941,750 | to be observed in that State as a day of fasting and prayer. 
“ Guaranty of bonds of Planters’ Bank of Miss... 550,000) Goo Kent has appointed Thursday the 22d inst. as the 
Total Liabilities of the Bank.......... $36,959,540 540 | Anne! Fast-Day in Maine. 


The United States Bank, Cr. 








By amount of active Assets. ..........-- $12,187,111 | Wiles Boyd, Esq. Superintendent of the Susquchanna 
o. of Suspended Debt....-.---.--..--++. 9,799,801 and Tide Water Canal, was drowned at Havre-de-Grace 
“ do. of Stocks on hand, except U.S. B...... 8,567,300 | - .- - 4 
“ do. deposited as security for loans in Europe. 14,489,906 | at... nthe iam eater -” ing wide wty-fen ane 
« de. on hand os Landen “Agency EIT sin 3,106,871 | tow-path, when his horse teok fright and leapt with him into 


“ in the hands of Alsop & Brown, specialagents. 2,724,815. the basin. Before medical aid could be procured he was 
* due from the State of Pennsylvavia...... .. 287,487 | past recovery. 











“ Bonds and Mortgages..........-...---.. 819,906 | 

“ crime ee eee, Houses.......... 3,663,674 ' Accidental Death.—A ship carpenter, named Horatio 
nS with Ageatias... 0+». 378,195 | Doughty, fell from the sloop of war Fairfield, at the Brook- 

“ Foreign Bills of Exchange coccce covces «-- 557,848 | 

“ Balances due from State Banks........... 8,714,800 'y" Navy Yard, on the 6th inst. into the water and was 
| “ Notes of State Banks..............------ 1,101,102 drowned. 

“ Specie on hand at Bank and Agencies...... 2,171,723 


“ Resulting Balances to the Bank........... 697,429 | From Frornipa.—On the 2) st of March General Armistead 
Total Assets, excluding Stock in U. $. Bank. 969,531,742 as eee ee two and three hundred indians from 
From this amount should be deducted— 

Amount of debts as aforesaid ...... $36,959,540 Irs bring in 81 people, was intercepted in very bad company 

Estimated loss on Active Assets.... 1,206,929 by : 


Net balance of losses to the Bank . $17,301,946 


young with him, and 
Do. on Sucksin Europe and U3... 7,060,410 | tended to be onthe rnd wo Te mi bet Cap to inser 
Do. on Real Est. and B’king Houses, —'467,066 | the matter, brought him back to eo 
Do. on Bonds and Morigages..... 158,356 a = 
on Foreign Bi ee 350,000 me : , 
Do. on Debts des by § Banks.. 3,366,604 Pay taepnng lige ts esl om 
Do. on Notes of State Banks...... 87,310 r wher al we lemeaptad wag benme 
“ waiviane, Wah tone Gat for the west, by Gen. Armistead 
Total of estimated losses...... rs gee 751,946 | Also, that Hospitabka gone in to Col. Worth, at Fort 
From which mg Cumming, with 200 of his people, and signified his w - 
the Circulation, b Gutelien of l= to emigrate. a 
Notes of the old eeeeees-- 450,000 who would give up. Sam Jones is out, but hopes are 
entertainetl, that the surrender of Hos gag) awh: bem 


biota He was one of the principals 


Total of Debts end Losses... 
Leaving « balance of capital not sunk of... ...§15,270,256 | ee gl nae meena 9 0 





Jones in retaining, 

, undisturbed of the E 
Which is equal to « little less than $47 to the share on all | By the steamer Wm. we learn that Ketchum 
the stock (325,286 shares) not owned by the Bank itself. and Fields, with a detachment of — 


a ‘| an excursion to os Sena Deere 


An Hon. Scoundrel—On Friday of last week our City | % en Iclend, they discovered Indians approsching in canoes 
chase, but the Indians 
was electrified by the discovery that several heavy forgeries They opzs dante, us Gn Tafienn asa ene 
on Banks of this State had been committed by no lees distin- 


——— 
guished a personage than Hon. Charles F. Mitchell, late a Teunis Van Vechten is the Whig candidate for Mayor of 
Member of Congress from the Niagara District of this State, | Albany. Election next Tuceday. 
and a most importunate, determined applicant for the office” 


| refused him. Failing in this, and driven to desperation by a 
| mountain of pecuniary embarrassments, some of them invol- 


| of Navy Agent at this Port—which, however, was plumply | “ 


| 0GP In the conflagration of a dwelling-house on the 20th 


| ving exposures of gross dishonesty and recklessness of prin- sateen ieee 
| ciple or friendship on his part, he resolved to cap the climax 


Harrisen in i 
of his infamy by open forgery and flee the country. He did || the decease of their beloved relative, were the following : 
80; forged several drafts purporting to be of the Orleans || Mrs. William Harrison, (son's widow;) Mrs. Taylor, of 
Buk Bak hie Cy and Ary, npn them on | Hb (ee) Me BO. Cone enh 
brokers of Wall street and Philadelphia, to the amount of | Ohio, (grandson.) 
some $5,000, and disappeared. It is hardly doubted that | 
he took passage in the Caledonia for England, and is now 





beyond the reach of pursuit. gumetteme a st the of 
The Congressional forger wrote an impudent and extraor- > SO See Ee SO ae atthe 
dinary letter to the Editor of the Courier & Enquirer before peepee! EO geabeemmeammnees | 


he started, avowing his crime, and half attempting to justify | Pas eth rt oa 
it as an act of necessity. It seoms that he is « native of | towed under the act of fist March, 1606 4314381 31 
Pennsylvania, bat removed to Lockport twelve years ago | Redeemed of that issue .........0...... 2316.15 789 —94,797,335 53 
and commenced the practice of law. He soon engaged Outesta oem = 

largely in the flour manufacture, thence embarked in land |) niyed unde the set of 1Sth Feb. 1941. .QLITet0 0 a os 
speculations, and next become a most confirmed and despe- 2a201, 
rate gambler. In a letter wo a former friend which we have 
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*,* We return most hearty thanks to numerous editorial 
brethren who have kindly noticed our journal. Were we in the habit 
of collecting and io our columns the notices 
we receive, we ourselves that we could exhibit as full and fair 
a list as our highest might desire. We feel conscious that our 
best exertions are made to render The New-Yorker worthy the favor 
and the praise of all and virtuous minds, and it heart- 
felt pleasure to know that have uot been without : while we 








bi yoyo Review. sat Agee | 
corner of Fulton. 

‘ The Church in England and America compared,’ is the 
subject of the leading article in the present number of this 
American Quarterly. It is exceedingly full and comprehen- 
sive in its discussion of the subject, comprising no less than 
seventy pages of the Review. It is written with ability and 
evinces an earnest interest in the topic presented. We learn 
that it is from the pen of Prof. McVickar. It seeks in the 
first place to develope the relationship, historical and spirit- 
ual, which subsists between the Church Esta‘lishment in 
England, and her kindred Church in the United States ; and 
proceeds to investigate the relation which each sustains to 
the State, and the comparative benefits which they have de- 
rived from their situation in this respect. The cause of the 
superior power and efficiency of the English Church is as- 
cnbed to her superior ecclesiastical and educational Endow- 
ments, and not te her Parliamentary alliance with the State. 
To enable the Church, in America, therefore, to wield a sim- 
ilar power the writer strenuously urges a large increase of 
wealth, and a vigorous application of this to the purposes of 
the Church. ‘The article embraces some forcible and excel- 
lent observations upon the meaning of the ‘ alliance of Church 
and State,’"—contending ably that Government is not a thing 
of man’s creation any more than Religion: both come forth 
from God: and in suck common origin‘ cannot in truth be 
diverse, and should not in fact be disjoined. Man, is born 
under law and therefore is not the creator of Inws.’ The 
paper is valuable, but all the views presented might have 
been given with double the force, in half the space. 


Another article from the same pen is the fifth in the Re- 
view—upon a National Bank. The writer eats the asser- 
tion that it is unconstitutional as an exploded bugbear, and de- 
clares that nothing but madness could induce a Government 
or a People to do without one, in the face of all science, all 
analogy and all experience. He treats with contempt, too, 
the opinion that State Banks are able to regulate themselves, 
and dwells at length upon the various prejudices that have, 
at different times, operated against the establishment of a 
National Bank. Hethen proceeds to suggest a plan for such 
an institution,—the main features of which are, that the paper 
part of our currency be made to consist enfircly of issues of 
a National Bank,—that the business of discount and deyosit 
be left wholly to the loaal Banks,—that the notes of the cen- 
tral Bank be made payable only at one point, namely, its own 
counter,—that its dividends be limited—that it be perfectly 
independent of the Government and that it be located in the 
city of New-York. L 

The Second paper in the Review is upon the work of Maj. 
General Scott on Infantry Tactics: the third is a brief and 
well-written article on the Integrity of the Legal Character, 
being a Review, with extracts, of the address_on that subject 
delivered by J. R. Tyson, Esq. before the Law Academy of 
Philadelphia. 

The * Writings ci William Leggett’ are the subject of the 
fourth article by E. T. Fixip, Esq. in which, high praise is 
awarded to Mr. Leggett for the bold, inquisitive spirit, the 
strong logical powers, the intense love of truth, the thoroughly 
American character, the fearless independence and the pure, 
spar'.ling English which mark all his productions. The na- 
ture and claims of parties with the abuses to which their or- 
ganization is subject,—the corruption engendered, the debase- 
ment of the moral sentiments produced, the interference of 
party spirit with individual freedom, and the despotism which 
it is prone to exercise over the minority,—-are developed and 
commented on with great truth and in a vigorous, forcible 


manner. 
Coletta’s ‘ History of Naples’ is the subject of the sixth 
It gives a succinct memoir of the author, with a 


paper. 
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sketch of the political vicissitudes to which Naples has been 
subjected for the last four hundred years. 

The Seventh article is upon the Peninsular War, being a 
review of Southey’s excellent History of that disgraceful 
Campaign. It gives a vivid and impressive outline of the 
horrid barbarities perpetrated by Bonaparte and his Gener- 
als, exposing the criminal character of the war in itself and 
the atrocious, fiendlike disposition with which it was carried 
on. The prestige of glory which surrounds the name of 
Napoleon is disregarded, and his whole conduct during that 
campaign, the violation of good faith, the forgeries, robberies, 


|| and cold-blooded murders committed under his direction are 


viewed in the light of Christian duty, and are held up to the 
execration of every man in whose heart humanity and regard 
for right yet have a place. We learn that the article is from 
the pen of J. H. Honart, Esq. 

The profound scholarship and the laborious diligence of 
Prof. AnTHon are eulogized in the highest terms in Article 


VII. His Classical Dictionary, which has just been pub- / 


lished, is analyzed and prefered to all ere works of a like 
character, for the ability displayed and the attractive manner 


in which Ancient Biography, History, Philosophy and Mythol- | 


ogy are discussed. 

Among the Critical Notices is a brief critique of Emerson's 
Essays; the writer objects to the name of ‘ transcendental- 
ism’ which has been applied to Mr. Emerson’s philosophy : 
he says that ‘ Kant, Cousin and Coleridge would be puzzled 
to recognize in it any fe of the system they have taught, 





and which has passed under that name, or if it be in any | 


way a product of that system, it is by some equivocal genera- 
tion alusus nature, feeble, and we trust short-lived.’ He 
objects to the theology of the book, that it nowhere recog- 
nizes the existence of a moral govern and a righteous judge : 
and to its philosophy, that it teaches a pure self-reliance, a 
vague following of instinct and a rejection of the common 
sentiments of men concerning right and wrong. ‘ Mr. Em- 
erson,’ says the reviewer, ‘ in a style, which on every page de- 
lights us by its simplicity and grace, and offends us by an af- 
fected quaintness, showing brilliant fancy and curious scholar, 
ship, has utrered many brave truths, many gross and perilous 
errors, hints in which the meditative and wise man may find 
ambrosial food, but which will prove poison to the simple and 
undisce rning.’ 


The New-York Review has relinquished altogether its | 


unique and excellent plan of giving in each number a Quar- 
terly Chronicle of important events, political, scientific and 
ef general interest, and appears to have somewhat lowered 
the standard which it adopted in its first Prospectus. We 


are sorry to learn from the Proprietor’s note that its patron- | 
age is not adequate to its support: we hope that the earnest | 


appeal which he makes will not be inefficient. 


Tue Dian: A Magazine ef Literature, Philosophy and Religion. To 
be continued Quarterly. No. IV., April, 1841. Bostog, Weeks, 
Jordan, & Co.; New-York, C. 8. Francis 252 Broadway. 


Less transce i li 
a better,) aud more that is in accordance with generally re- 
ceived, though not sufficiently acknowledged, truths, we think 
will be found in the ‘ Dial’ for April, than in many of its pre- 
vious numbers. The leading paper is upon the ‘ Unitarian 
Movement in New-England;’ the writer attempts, from a 
point of indifferent observation, to develop, historically and 





philosophically, the nature and progressive influence of each | 


of the three systems of theology, which he says comprise all 


systems founded upon the idea of one God, namely—Panthe- | 


ism, Trinitarianism and Unitarianism. The first two, he says, 
grow out of the spiritual philosophy which recognizes innate 
ideas; the last springs from the sensuous, which does not. 
Of those who accept the first philosophy, some take ideas as 


their starting point, and arrive at Pantheism: others start |! 


from the fact ef sin and come to Trinitarianism. The writer 
proceeds to show that the philosophy, which recognizes no 
ideas but those derived from sense—by necessarily treating 
the idea of spirit as something materia/, and consequently 
the Infinite Spirit as a person—in a sense involving the rela- 
tions of quantity, number, time and place—denies the possi- 
bility of a Trinity. It denies also depravity and regeneration. 
The opposite philosophy denies that God sustains any rela- 
tions to time and space, but not that he is a free, self-deter- 
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nothing more than a futile attempt to ‘ explain Christianity by 
the sensual philosophy, instiguted by a desire to get rid of 
mystery, and make every thing clear and simple ;’ because it 
dees not profess itself necessary to man's salvation, and be- 
cause it looks upon sin, not as a poison in the soul’s essence, 
| but as merely a mistake. The result of the conflict between 
| these three systems, he thinks, will be in effect an adoption 
| by the Trinitarians of the liberality and freedom which char- 
acterize the Unitarian church, and an embracing of ‘ enough 
| of Pantheism to recognize the presence and agency of God 
every where—to take a lifeless nature from between God and 
the soul, and lay it cpen to his influences.’ We have thus 
| given an outline of the writer’s discussion, because we think 
| the article written with high ability, presenting views worthy 
general attention and, in the main, catholic. And yet it is 
| far from being unexceptionable; the view which it presents of 
| Pantheism is not the one generally received, and the thought 
| which it occasionally suggests, that there is a different religion 
| for ‘creative geniuses’ and for common minds, throws an ap- 





| pearance of irreligion over the whole, and is palpably and 
| radically false. 

| No. II. of the ‘ Ideals of Every-Day Life’ is a thoughtful 
and most excellent essay upon Home. It presents the idea 

of a happy Home and teaches how to make the most of it in 
| a ‘ rational, far-seeing, spiritual view of life.’ The great fault, 
| in most houses, the writer says, is the ‘ absence of all purpose, 








(we use the word only for want of 


| of any conception of what life should be;’ and he seeks to 
|| show that it is not in economy of means, er in mere prosper- 
ity, success and comfortable circumstances that sure and last- 
ing happiness is to be found. Intellectual culture, Principle 
, in the broad sense of the terfn, and sincere Piety are the essen 
| tial requisites. 
| ‘Leila’ we do not like, simply because we do not understand 
, it. To our mind there is just meaning enough in it, to make 
| it probable that were there mere, it would be a most beauti- 
, ful prose-poem. 
| ‘Setter’ furnishes the subject of an extended review. 
, His poectical productions are discriminatingly criticised; though 
his social, metaphysical, and religious speculations occupy 
|, most of the article. His opinions upon all these subjects are 
| held to be essentially unsound, though the writer seeks rather 
| to tell us what they are than to sit in judgement upon them. 
| Shelley's selfdenying devotion to principles, his efforts to 
benefit society and his generous confidence in the perfectibility 
| of man are remarked with high admiration. 
i * Thoughts on Labor’ contain much and high truth, teach- 
| ing that manual labor is beneath no man, that, as a duty, it is 
enjoined upon all and that when rightly performed it ministers 
tellectual, moral and spiritual instruction. 
‘Man the Reformer’ is the title of a Lecture by R. W. Em- 
, ERSON, now first published. It is occupied maialy with re- 
| marks, in much the same spirit and to the same purpose as 
| those in the article last noticed, and concludes by arguing 
| upon the thought that the sentiment of Love for our fellows is 
the ‘one remedy for all ills.’ The author says that ‘one day 
| all men will be lovers ;’ but so long as we are not told in what 
| way we must attempt to bring about this desirable result, or 
_ how it will be finally effected, the bare statement, true though 
it be, has but litle practical import. 
a. Music of the Winter,’ being a brief account of the musical 
\ talent exhibited in Boston during the past months, concludes 
the number and the first volume. 








| Buackwoop's Eptwsuacn ‘Macazine, No CCCV. New American 
Published by Jemima M. 


ang Vol. xii. No. & New-York. 
ason. 
| This number of Blackwood opens with an elaberate history 
| of the * Dourrannee Empire,’ from which we have heretofore 
| given extracts illustrating the character of the Affghan gov- 
| ernment, which is followed by ‘ A Lounge on the Lea’ written 
like Kit North's delightful twattle, and which, in spite of 
| Arcturus,’ we think good. Then comss a passable Irish 
story entitled ‘ Miss Biddy Whelan’s Business’ and then an- 
| other chapter of the excellent ‘ Hints to Authors,’ giving a 
| rule, with examples, for building tragedies. ‘The Marsate 
| Voyage’ is a piece of verse which we published a fortnight 
| since. The History of ‘The Wars with the Mamlukes’ if 
|) eontinued, and this is followed by a calm, philosophical criti 
\ cism of Worpswortn, written with ability and common 
|| sense, but without imagination or any great sympathy with 





mining, intelligent, self-conscious agent; it can therefore, in | the peculiar character of the illustrious poet. ‘ The Carac- 
this sense, recognize a Trinity without involving an absurdity. | ci, Caravaggio, and Monachism,’ is the title of a paper on 
Pantheism, the writer thinks, can never become the prevailing | Italian painting, written with vigor and a thorough know- 
religion, beause it is too subtle and evanescent to become |; ledge of wsthetic philosophy. Part XVI. of ‘Ten Thousand 
popular; common minds will materialize it and then it be- |; a Year’ follows, and the number concludes with a political ar 
comes Atheism. Unitarianigm cannot prevail, because it is || ticle on ‘ Conservative Prospects.’ 
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The continuation of a Conservative’s ‘Conversations with a 
Radical,’ opens this number of Mr. Browsson's Review, 
with a dashing, loeee and illogical argument against the he- 
reditary descent of property, and a sweeping, absurd and ma- 
lignant diatribe against those who ‘ have large possessions.’— 
The Radical declares that the ‘ right of the father to disin- 
herit, negatives the right of the children to inherit.’ We 
can see no shadow of trath in this assertion. Even the Rad- 
ical, we suppose, will allow that a man has both the right to 
possess wealth and the right to give it away: by his logic, 
however, the one negatives the other. He does not tell us, 
moreover, who has any natural right to become possessed of 
property on the owner's death; nor what plan he would sub- 
stitute instead of the existing one he is sc zealous to demol- 
ish. With regard to the expediency of continuing the he- 
reditacy of property, he argues that, because it is often abused 
and productive of evil results, it should be abolished. This 
mode of reasoning has often been tried before, upon questions 
of more doubtful expediency than this. His notion of Chris- 
tianity and his charity toward ‘the rich,’ meaning thereby 
those who possess great wealth, may be learned from these 
sentences: ‘Jesus was a sublime, a God-commissioned Lev- 
eller, and this is wherefore the common people heard him 
giadly, and the chief priests, the scribes and pharisees, the 
aristocracy of his age and nation, crucified him between two 
thieves.’ ‘ You a Christian? Why, you have large pos- 
scssions. * You think rich men may be good men. I would 
I could think #0 too.’—In exposing the errors and the wrongs 
of society, and in denouncing vice and wisked selfishness, 
Mr. Brownson is an able writer; but he has no discrimina- 
tion, no right judgement, and no charitable feeling for his 
fellows. So fearfuly malignant are his curses of one class 
ja society, as almost to persuade its that his zeal for another 
flows from no real love. Asa blind destroyer he may be 
powerful; but as a builder and benefactor his labors are 
worse than uscless. 


Article II. is a forcible exposition of the debasing, crush- 
ing influence of the institutions of Chivalry upon the iaboring 
classes. The author seeks to draw attention away from the 
brilliant surface of society as it then existed—the high, re- 
fined luxury, the splendid feats of arms and the pomp of 
scenic show, and to fix it upon the fantastic devotion, the 
loose morality, the dark wrongs and all the hideous deformity 
which Chivalry brought in its train, and on which it rested as 
its sole foundation. 

The third, is the only literary paper in the number: it is 
a common-place review of the ‘ inimitable Etta,’ by anardent 
and sympathising admirer of his genius. 

‘ Distribution and the Public Lands’ is the title of 2 politi- 
cal article by the Editor, in which he strenuously opposes the 
policy of distribution. 

Several Literary Notices, embracing a severe condemna- 
tion of Burwer’s ‘Night and Morning,’ and a favorable 
notice of Emerson’s Essays conclude the number. The Edi- 
tor publishes a courteous and deprecating letter to the wri- 
ters for the ‘ Lowell Offering,’ explaining a passage in a for- 
mer paper, at which they took serious offence. 
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3 6 feptict Roget Ge No. ¥—. 
New-York, Benjamin G. Trevett, 26 Ann street : & Wel 
ford, 2 Astor House. 

The leading article in the latest number of this valuable 
Monthly is an essay upon ‘The Lecture,’ written, as we 
judge from the signature, by W. A. Jonxs, Esq. who is a 
constant contributor to its pages. It attempts to define what 
a lecture is—what part it should discharge in the great busi- 
ness of popular education—what are some of the most prom- 
inent abuses of it at the present day, and what degree of in- 
fluence and dignity it is destined hereafter to attain. The 
paper is valuable, but we should judge by its structure that it 
had not been the subject of long-continued study, and that it 
was written with considerable haste. A better article from 
the same pen is that on Ralph Waldo Emerson. Without 
presenting fully and with a complete apprehension of them, 
his mest marked characteristics and the prominent doctrines 
of which he is the American champion, it furnishes valuable 
g'impses and hints of his character, and, as we conceive, in 
the main correct views of the nature and tendency of his 
writings. In tracing the connection of Emerson and Car- 
lyle, the critic says that ‘in originality of thought, Carlyle is 
superior; in purity of language, Emerson has the advan- 
tage.’ As Carlyle writes now, we think this is true; but we 
have never, seen any thing’from the pen of My. Emersen 


Beek 


THE NEW.YORKER: | 


which will compare at all favorably with the purity, manli- 
ness or Saxon strength of Carlyle’s Life of Schiller, or his 


other early writings. It seems to us that the Scotchman’s || C.umander, left London as advertised on the 10th of March, 
mind is diseased; and so far as. Mr. Emerson is an imitator and arrived at this port at 3 o'clock on the morning of the 
of Carlyle at all, it is of the diseased Carlyle, and not of | 41) inst., having made a most boisterous passage of 24 days. 
the man in his healthy, original brightness. Some points of || For ten days she encountered a most violent storm, which 
Mr. Emerson's genius, too, we think the reviewer does not | compelled her to put into Halifax on the 30th to repair and 
fully appreciate. The great fault with Mr. Jones generally |} take ina fresh supply of fuel. She brought out sixty-one 
it seems to us is that he too frequently, for the sake of adult passengers with news of an interesting and important 
a pointed antithesis, sacrifices at least a portion of the truth. |) 44 ctor, 

‘Pauperism’ is tho title of ‘ The City Article,’ andit com} 4, of the Hon. Mr. Picxews in the House of 
tains many mournful truths well and forcibly expressed.— niccemittmnenthneen aiiliiaaaagateein the 
The remaining papers in this number of Arcturus have 0 |i 1,14 iy the packet-ship Westchester on the 8th ult. and pro- 
especial merit. ‘The Corporation Dinner’ we cannot like ; duced a great and general excitement. In the House of 
it seems to be a forced attempt at humor, and that too in a Lords on the day of its reception the Earl of Mounteashell 
department which Geoffrey Crayon has pre-occupied. ‘ Be- introduced the subject by referring to the report and avowing 
merton’ is the title of some very excellent remarks on the his belief that it could not be gemuine. 
character and genius of George Herbert: it contains also an In the House of Commons on the same day there was no 
interesting account of a visit to the place of his parochial | 1, in made to the On the 5th, | Seni 
labors.—Mr. Brisbane contributes rather an inconchasive | 0+ of the Army Keti ' being under det sie Seems 
reply of five pages to thé severe and unfair review of hie | > (04, Britain with the United S non a J by 
work on Association in the March number of Arcturus.— Messrs. O'Brien, Ewart, Hume, Sie Henry Harding, and Sir 
* The Loiterer’ this month turns his attentionto ‘ Thoughts Robert Pecl. Mr. O’Brien ed. PR tr “ag 
in Past Years,’ which is criticised with discrimination, but bill “ Me ; 

: . ER against McLeod, and to the resolution which he under- 
not with perfect fairness, and to Herrick’s ‘ Dirge of Jeph- stood hed been pasced by the Maine Legislatare, authorising 
thah’s Daughter,’ which it quotes. * Arcturus’ for April we the Governor to take immediate measures to remove the Brit- 
think not fully equal in worth and interest to most of its pre- |) 1.1, troops from the disputed territory, and placing $400,000 
a at his disposal for that purpose. He said that be “ did not 
Lecruar on Pruzwotocy : By Frank H. Hamihos, M.D. eee 

Theory Practice rgery in Geneva Medical College || be genuine ; but, if they were authentic, they amounted to 

Swe: idan deen Gan 0 desiovationsl ann-eguiens Gees Detule. 
This is the title of a pamphlet of which we have received || (Hear, hear.) He was more adverse to war than any indi- 
a copy from the Author. It is an argument by Dr. Hamilton || vidual in that House. He lodked upon a war with the Uni- 
against the doctrines of Phrenelogy, and presents, as far as || ted States as one to he deprecated more than any other, inas- 
we have observed, justly and cogently the strong points |} much as it must be of a fratricidalicharacter. (Hear, hear.) 
which have been often urged, and with no inconsiderable || He likewise saw that the vast commercial interests of this 
force, against the tenets of Gall and Spurzheim. The author | country must be exposed to disaster by its continuance,” 
recognizes the dogma that ‘the mind possesses distinct fac- | He went on briefly to advocate the placing of a strong fleet 
ulties manifested through distinct cerebral organs,’ as the | in front of the harbors of the United States and a strong ar- 
main proposition of Phrenology, and against this he directs | my on the frontiers of British America. His remarks upon 
the main part of his argument: in the ‘ Unity of Censcious- | this subject were received with loud applause. 
ness’ he finds the strongest objection to it. Some of Dr.|| Sir Hexny Hanprxo, in speaking against a reduction of 
Hamilton's metaphysical opinions we think glaringly incorrect. || the army, alluded particularly to their relations with this 

= == || country, and said that “ it was quite evident that they could 
TH ate VL RL Nek, New York, Jocins 3. Macon =" || hope for no reduction of the army in Canada, considering the 

Mrs. Trollope’s ‘ Blue Belles of England’ is continued in | €**itement existing on the frontier, and the violence the 

this number, but we do not profess to have read it. ‘The | American mob had displayed in the case of Mr. McLeod, 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 
The steamship British Queen, Lieut E. Frayxtts, R. N. 
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Baths of Lucca in 1840’ is the title of a very pleasant and 


valuable article, containing much information with regard to | 


manners, habits of life and general character of the lower 


classes in Italy. ‘Mr. Jeremy Maule and the Quakeress’ is 


the title of an amusing gossiping tale, which is followed by 
Chapter IX of the interesting Memoirs of an Italian Exile. 
M. Capefigue’s ‘ History of the Jews,’ from which we have 
given occasional extracts, and Lord Killikelly, which is 
really better than many of the magazine novels which aro re- 


} 


published with great avidity, are continued, and No. I. of a | ficial authorities are 


a series is commenced entitled ‘ Memories of Gibraltar.’ 
Honorary Degrees.—The Faculty of St. Mary’s College 
at Baltimore, on the 19th ult. conferred the degree of Doctor | 
of Divinity on the following gentlemen : the Right Rev. Ben- | 
edict Fenwick, Bishop of Boston; the Right Rev. John | 
Hodges, Coadjutor Bishop of New-York; the Right Rev. | 





Richard Vincent, Bishop of Richmond; the Rev. Gilbert | ties and evils that necessarily 


and the harsh language employed by Members of Congress."’ 

Sir Rosert Peet followed him, and in the course of his 
speech made the following important remarks : 

Again let me ask what is the condition of our affairs in 
the United States, for in that respect there is also not sufficient 
information before the house? My impression 1s, that the 
state of our affairs there is so unsatisfactory that I will not at 
[mae bene I am willing to veto as 

have stated, without any additional means of information, 
| whieh could enable me to form a judgment—but so far as of- 
4 no reason to believe 
| that the position of our relations with the United States is 


|, one of 


| If we became involved in a war, when would those grounds 
_ of difference terminate ? nS er SxS web ve 
a war to decide the question of which is the strongest, that it 
would be going to war to decide an old quarrel, and that if 
| we once entered into it no cause but exhaustion could decide 
| such a war. (‘ Hear,’ and cheers.) The consequence of such 
| a course would be a continuance of all the calami- 


Raymond, President of St. Mary’s College, Baltimore ; and | would be a continuance of all the horrors of warfare without 


the Rev. Felix Varela, of New-York. 


ae 


Louis Fitzgerald Tasistro iedelivering lectures on Shaks- 





| any intelligible object; and I almost hope it would be without 
_ the glories of war to those who would unnecessarily produce 
‘such consequences. (Loud cheers.) I never recollect a 
| period when there were less assigned national grounds for 


at S. C., where he is soon to as a | general hostilities than there are at and I that 
e4e- cuniien — | fev i uticiot power of pub opin to ppt Une 


———____ ee 


interests that are so universally connected with civilization, 
refinement 


Mr. O. B. Pierce, author of ‘ The Grammar of the Eng- || and with the advance of refinement. 
lish Language,’ is now engaged in giving instruction in Gram- I hope there will be ivund in public opinion a power to 


mar to separate classes of Males and Females at his Gram- nd able to frown down those turbulent and uneasy *pi 
mar Hall, 74 Chambers-st. corner of Broadway. Mr. Pierce || who would involve us in such a war.—(Great cheering.) 
teaches by means of familiar Lectures, explanatory of the | 


nature, objects, and true significance of the Science of Lan- 
guage, and we believe with decided success. His system is 


in good part peculiar, and in many respects an improvement | utter oblivion at such a period 


on the grammars which perplexed to little purpose the first 
two years of our own toilsome study. He commences 8 
Male class on the first Monday in May; his Female class is 
now in progress, and has a lecture every Monday, Wednes- 
day‘aud Friday afternoon, from 2 to 5 o'clock, 


counteract the policy that would induce such consequences, 
irits 


- 


speak as an Englishman, and though I have thus expressed 

|| myself with respect to uncalled for hostilities, yet, if the 

|| Cessity for going to war arose, foreign nations would soon 

|| the readiness with which we would come forward, and 
of all interests and distinctions 











tation which 


subject, conceiving that it would be 
a manner consistent with the deep 
for that country, and the horrorl 
to our amicable relations. But at 
that I do not think it would be cond 
of this country to purchase 
sions; and let me also express a 
forget the claims of the British 
country. Whilst 
relations with a country which i 
fnendly feelings from our common language, and, i 


sire 


be done. 


The Right Hon. Baronet resumed his seat amidst reiterated 
peals of cheering from all parts of the House. 

The London journals are filled with ~arious comments upon 
the subject—written for the most part in a style of blustering 


braggadocio. 


The Times states that part of the squadron which had been 
engaged on the coast of Syria had been suddenly ordered to 
the coast of America, to support the remonstrance of the 
British Minister against the ‘judica) murder of McLeod: 
and that ‘ three battallions of Infantry had been put suddenly 
under erders for Halifax.’ 

The intelligence of the United States Bank suspension 
duced a very disastrous effect upon the London meney mar 
The stock of that institution, however, has sold quite aa high 
there as at home, the lowest quotation being £4 10s. per 
share of $100, and many transactions having taken place at 
£5. The London Times thus sums up the obligations of the 
Bank im England. She has received the following loans: 

“ Two in London; the first for £800,000, of which half 
will fall due in April, 1841, and tho remainder in April, 1842; 
and the second for £900,000, payable in equal sums in Octo- 
ber, 1841, and Oct. 1842; also the 
000, redeemable in 5 years. These 
£ 2,400,000, to which fs to be added the £ 1,000,000 of credits | 
on the agency established in Philadelphia; all entered into | 
within the space of about two vears, and nearly the whole 
unfortunately derived from English capital.” 

The following are the prices of American securities quoted || 19th ult. and encountered on her passage the roughest and 
on the 6th of March: 


5 


peace w 
up in the cause of my country, and to insist that justice shall 


MISCELLANEOU, 





: es, 
means contrived to send. 4 

cabal Got'thb "asthe the ng of tease, whieh, Sie domo 

delay, was assented to by Keshen. 

Chinese has been set at liberty. 

Threats are stated to have been used by the Commodore, 
whose nomination to the command has been-hailed by all the 
British at Macao, that unless Keshen would begin the nego- 
Aiations in reality, recourse would be had to hostilities. The 


attack ; but on the 13th Captain Elliot went to Macao, and 


anxiety is felt at Bombay about the result, for while some 
} pretended that Keshen was sincere in his efforts to make 


would become imperative. A few days would decide. 

This intelligence, on its receipt in London, produced great 
excitement. Tea suddenly rose in price, and the stock mar- 
ket was greatly depressed. 

Eorrt.—Intelligence has been received from Alexandria 


between Mehemet Ali and the Ottoman Porte. By the treaty 
Mehemet is to have the hereditary government of Egypt.— 
The Porte, however, claims the right of nominating his suc- 
cessor from Mehemet’s family. This claim the Pasha re- 
sented, and appealed to Com. Napier, who still remains at 
Alexandria in hopes of adjusting this fresh disagreement. 


| each of seven of the principal houses in Alexandria. It was 


sition. 


The plague was raging at Acre and Jaffa, and was in- 


aaaaSoa=—=_ 


\| ing greatly destructive. 





| resident consuls by the archbishops and bishops of all the 


| secutions practised on the Jews. 


In India tranquillity prevailed at the latest dates. Nus- || Departed this 


scer Khan and all the Beloochee tribes are suing for peace. 


14th and 17th of December had been named as the days of 


peace, others denied the fact, and stated that hostilities | 


up to Feb. 24th. It seems that difficulties have again agisen | 


Mehemet Ali was very busy in raising money, and had de- | 
manded aloan of $100,000, without interest, for a year, from |; 
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work, 
and sons, tc deeds of Virtue and Patriotism. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTE 
Mrs. C. Botien, Mrs. Nicnotson, [Mrs. Hottewsace, 
“ Lewis, p “ Conywonam, 
« T. W. Mewes, “ Ross, 
Beaumont, Drake, 


come 
Mre. Woopwarp, Mrs. Dow.ey, Mre. L. Borier: 


- ne HMaccied: 





| bert R. Livingston, D. D. 





expected that be would obtain it too, notwithstanding the sin- | 


son, 
: ; || March 31, Horace H. Jenks to M P. G. of Charles C. 
gularity of the demand, and the precariousness of his | masa sacha ary daughter 


| ing at Alexandria, where the small-pox was also becom- || 





April 1, Edward Jones to Fanny Toon diliatece of tities Robin- 


hb 31, James S. Talbot to Catherine, daughter of the late Heary 
| Livingston, of Claverack. 
| March 30, Samuel Tryon to Rebeces, daughter of the late John 


Shanpon. 
At Brooklyn, April 1, Dr. Stephen Wickes, of Troy, to Lydia Ms- 


| tilda Van Surderen, daaghter of Joseph Howard, Esq. of the former 
At Damascus a circular letter had been addressed to the |, Place: 


March 31, at the residence of Washington Irving, Westchester Co., 


| Thomas Wentworth Storrow, Jr. to Sarah, daughter of Daniel Paris 
|, Christian sects and churches of that country against the per- |) 





Dies: 
In this city, April 1, Peter Collins, Tl years. 
’ ie, Gu Teseday, April 6, at ® o'clock, A.M, James 
Otis, son of James M. and Mary Wattles, aged 8 months and 8 days. 
Jesus said—“ Suffer little children to come unto me, and . 


In Affghanistan there is some confusion ; the Douranees are’|| ‘em "et ; for of such is the kingdom of God."— Matthew xix, } 





On Thursday morning, just before going to press, news nine 
| days later than the above reachod us by the steamer Acadia, 
|} arrived at Boston on the 7th inst. She left Liverpool on the 


| most boisterous weather. The intelligence she brings has no 


New-York five per cent. 844 ; Pennsylvania five percent. 80; | great importance. 


Do. six per cent. 89 to 90 ; Massachusettes five per cent. 100;/ = The excitement caused in London by the reception of Mr. | 
Indiana five per cent. 63 to 64; Seuth Carolina five per cent. E 


48; Lousiana five per cent. 87 ; Maryland five per cont. 80; 
Alabama five per cent. 78. 


The warlike intelligence from this country caused a sudden 
rise of § to fd. in the price of cotton, at which price the market 
was brisk, the sales on the 8th amounting to 7000bags, much 
of which was bought by the speculators. Many holders had 
withdrawn their stock from the market. 


Mobile is quoted at 


| Pickens’ Report was greatly allayed by the Congressional de- 


| erament have taken measures to despatch fresh troops, and a 
; naval squadron to this country. The news, however, gains 


64 to 79d. New-Orleans 5§ to 84d. The Cern market was | little confirmation from this. 


well supplied, and ali kinds were slow of sale. 
no variation in prices, 

Frasce.—-Nothing of importance has transpired in France. 
The journals are oceapied in discussing Marshal Sovtt's cir 
cular to the officers of the army. Le Siecle, the organ of M. 


Tuiens, says— 


Cuina.—By an extraordinary express from Marseilles, in 
anticipation of the overland mail, news from China has been 
received up to Dec, 18th. The intelligence is very gloomy 
for the success of the English Expedition. A dreadful mor- 
tality is raging among the English troops at Chusan, not more 
than 800 out of the 4,000 who landed there, being fit for 
duty. Nothing of any importance has yet been accomplished, 
and the Chinese Embassador is said to conduct the negotia- 
tions with a view to produce delay and vexation to the British. 

On the 2st Nov. Captain Elliot proceeded in the steamer 
toward the Bogue forts, in order to deliver a letter for Ke- 
A boat was sent off witha 
was fired at by the Chinese 
turned, and several shots were fired at 
which struck her. 


from the steamer, which then rejoined the squadron. 


shen. 


The boy, Edward Jones, just liberated from the House o 


! Queen's apartments. 

The news from China is fully confirmed. 

Syria has been evacuated by Ibrahim Pacha and the Egyp- 
| tian army; the London Herald of the | 5th says that the pro- 


—==— 


ment, and that France, Austria, and Prussia are expected in 
consequence to proceed to a gradual, if not an immediate dis- 
arming. 


netic motive force. 


ally varied. The Grain markets were more firm at old prices. 





slight advance in American and English Securities, but no 
late quotations of State stocks are given, 


dissatisfied with Shah Soojah, who is said to be in delicate | nie! L.. 
) health. Dost Mal 4 and his family having passed th h |) April 2, Emma C., youngest daughter of James and Ruth Beatty. 
Dutch loan for £700,- |) Lahore, are now in India, i 


ts amount to | POSTSCRIPT. 


|) Foundry, No. 13 


| Correction for a like offence, has again been detected in the | 


| tocol agreed by the conference of London, for regulating the |, 
| affairs of the East, has been accepted by the French Govern- | 


A German paper states that the Germanic Diet has granted |) 
100,000 florins (£8,000) to the inventor of the electro-mag- || 


The Liverpool Cotton Market, after the arrival of the Co- | 
lumbia, was very d='.: the prices, however, had not materi. 


The trade in Tea was not brisk; during the week ending the 
15th. the sales amounted to 421,300 Ibs. There has been a 


| April 1, Mrs. Phebe, only daughter of Mre. Mary Cortelyou, and wife 
of Daniel L. Rapelye, 37. 


April 2, Daniel NV Tagiy fp hae 
April 3, John Henry Erstine, in the 5let year of his 
April 4, Jane Davis, late of London, wife of Johr Bos 6. 
April 4, Sarah M., daughter of the Rev. Ava Neal, in her 24th year. 
At Johumown, N. Y. April 1, Mrs. Polly Crosby, aged 63 years. 
Madrid, Jan. 4, Sarah Maria Marchionses de Casa Yrajo, and daugh- 
ter of the late Gov. McKean. 
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4 ee QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXXXIV, for 


March, 15841, is now in press, end will be published next week. 


CONTENTS. 
Tyler's History, Vol. VIL.—Mary, Queen of Scots. 
i Tours in the Russian Provinces. 
Mrs. Hamilton Gray, on Etruscan Tombs. 
State of Society and Education in France, 


Hy Mrs. Joanua Baillie's Fugitive Verses. 


bates which followed its introduction, carried out by the sicam- |) Correspondence of the Committee of Public Safety, 
| ship Columbia. No allusions to the case of McLeod have |  yarely Se =e ge . 
been made in Parliament. A London journal repeats the Note.—Irish Registration Bill. 
¢ JEMIMA M. MASON, Publisher, 
} statement quoted above from the Times, that the British Gov- |} ;,01¢ Basement, Lat an ae ent Pine ae. 
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\\ T° PRINTERS.—The following REDUCED PRICES will here- 
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thin-faced Black, &c.; 100 new Flowers, and a 

vety of Ornaments—forming altogether the most extensive ele- 
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IN A GREEN BOWER. 
A SONG=THE WORDS BY H. VAN DYK—THE MUSIC BY J. P. LE TAMUS. 


Pen . 





° Reet : the 
1 a gpm Sore was sleeping,As 





Then she awoke, and, brightly raising 
Her silken lash from peaceful rest; 
Saw her young lord im fondmuces gazing 
On the rich lip he just had prese’d. 
True was the dream of Bertram’s daughter, 
Per her loved Knight had icf the plain; 
And safe return’d from Geld of slaughter, 
Kauelt and sigh’d at her feet again. 


Kuelt and sigh’d ather feet again. 
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as —————— _— a a oe SaanenIneeneenie coal 
Tar Apvastace or Disapvastaces.—It is a sad truth, | lent rage is an answer to every argument, a threat a sure wa Evevation or tar Mixp.—Lofty elevation of mind does 
says one of our liveliest writers, but we are forced to acknowl- || to obtain a favor. Impertinence, too, is very well, t | not make one indifferent to the wants and sufferings of those 


edge it, in this world a man’s greatest merits are in his de-| i, dan rous at times. Luckily, insolent people a8 0 wor | who are below him: on the contrary as the rarified air of 
fects. Of all possible faults, the most precious, and that | ul instinct ; they manage their failing vith infinite art; |’ mountains make distant objects seem nearer, so are all his 
which should be most carefully cultivated, is im nce. It)) they know exactly as to ag 9 art and person, when oom | fellow-beings brought nearer to the heart of him who looks 
is a fortune in itself. Next comes silliness. If you are only |) ploy it, and when not. But if it is of service to have faults, | wer from the hight of his wisdom. 

a little weak in the story, you need not fear; you are |) what a disadvantage to have good qualities? Dignity makes || ae 
a mademan. Y. nn me or cousins, as|| you a hundred enemies. It is better to be familiar and mean || Sows THINGS ARE RASIER THAN OTHERS.—A young men 
the case may be. One io fall of courage, activiey and sence, | than dignified and reserved. Goodness of heart does not | who has tly taken 0 wife, a he did not find it half as 
and you say, “ Ah, Ihave no fears about him—be can take | exactly injre its owner, but it makes him comempuile. 1 m- | hard to get married as he did to buy the f toma 

care of himself!” The other is a fool, or nearly so, helpless || partiality makes a hermit of you; to be impartial is to be 


and silly. The question is anxiously debated, ““ What can we | suspected. But of all virtues, that to which nomerey is shown, | = 





do with Augustus? he has not sense enough to get along in| that which all happiness, that which is never par- THE 9E NEW-YORMER—QUAITO~ 
the world ;” and therefore he gets a sn place onder gov- mys tematly Ber paca payin Is published every Saturday evening, at No. 30 Ann-street, New-York 
eruméat, 0 camumission in the army, or a fat living. Jrrita-|| do not possess it. No wonder, then, that faults abound, when BY H. GREELEY & Co. 


bility ig an excellent fault. A very irritable person is always they are a passport to wealth, to consideration, and to hap-|| Teans— Three Dollars per annum, or Two Copes for Pive Dollars. 
treated with attention. So is obstinacy and brutality. A vio-|| piness ! Payable in all cases in advance. 
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